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Art. I. Travels to the Source of the Missouri River, by Captains 
Lewis and Clarke. 


[ Art. concluded from p. 350. Rev. for August. ] 


uR last article on the subject of this expedition terminated 

‘with an account of the travellers having taken up their 
quarters for the winter in an encampment near the shore of the 
Pacific, and at a short distance from the mouth of the Colum- 
bia. During the three months passed here, (from December to 
March,) though exempt from that severity of cold which pre- 
vails in the interior of America, they were exposed to incessant 
deluges of rain, and experienced great difficulty in killing 
enough of game for their subsistence. The consequences were, 
as we have already noticed, a tendencyto sickness among the men, 
and a determination, on the part of the commanders, to quit 
the encampment without waiting for the arrival of any of the 
European or other traders who visit the coast towards the 
beginning of summer. Captains Lewis and Clarke were in 
hopes that the health of the party would be benefited by exercise 
and a return to dry air, and they had every reason to think that 
provision would be more abundant in the interior. ‘These con- 
siderations seemed of sufficient weight to determine their 
departure from the camp, although they were aware that they 
must submit to delay before they could cross the Rocky moun- 
tains, that dreary region being covered with ice and snow till 
June or July. 

On the 23d of March 1806 their canoes were loaded, and 
they took a final leave of their encampment ; depositing in the 
hands of the Indian chiefs a paper specifying the dates of the 
arrival and departure of the expedition. ‘The course homeward 
was, during the first month, by water, the canoes being dragged 
or carried over land in places where the current of the Columbia 
was too strong to be navigated. On these occasions, the 
travellers were exposed to much annoyance from the pilfering 
habits of some of the Indian tribes ; and their provisions were 
so scanty that they were obliged to feed on dogs’ flesh, a diet at 
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first extremely revolting to them, but to which they in time 
became reconciled in a much. greater degree than they had 
deemed possible. The difficulties of the navigation made it 
expedient for them to leave the canoes at some distance below 
the junction of the Columbia with Lewis’s river, after which 
they prosecuted their journey on horseback. Proceeding in an 
easterly direction, they arrived on the seventh of May,within 
sight of the Rocky mountains, and saw their tops completely 
covered with snow. Anxious, however, to cross as early as 
they could, they lost no time in recovering the horses from the 
Chopunnish Indians, to whom they had been intrusted, and in 
extracting their stores from the cache. Still it was necessary to 
pass a few weeks in an encampment, where they occupied 
themselves in hunting, and in re-instating the health of the 
invalids : 


¢ We were visited by four Indians who had come from a village on 
Lewis’s river, at the distance of two days’ ride, who came for the 
purpose of procuring a little eye-water: the extent of our medical 
fame is not a little troublesome, but we rejoice at any circumstance 
which enables us to relieve these poor creatures, and therefore wil- 
lingly washed their eyes, after which they returned home.’—* Besides 
administering medical relief to the Indians, we are obliged to devote 
much of our time to the care of our own invalids. The child of Sa- 
Cajawea is very unwell; and with one of the men we have ventured 
an experiment of a very robust nature. He has been for some time 
sick, but has now recovered his flesh, eats heartily, and digests well, 
but has so great a weakness in the loins that he cannot walk, nor ever 
sit upright without extreme pain. After we had in vain exhausted 
the resources of our art, one of the hunters mentioned that he had 
known persons in similar situations restored by violent sweats, and 
at the request of the patient we permitted the remedy to be applied. 
For this purpose, a hole about four feet deep and three in diameter 
was dug in the earth, and heated well by a lage fire m the bottom 
of it. The fire was then taken out, and an arch formed over the 
hole by means of willow poles, and covered with several blankets, 
so as to make a perfect awning. ‘The patient being stripped naked, 
was seated under this on a bench, with a piece of board for his feet, 
and with a jug of water we sprinkled the bottom and sides of the 
hole, so as to keep up as hot a steam as he could bear. After re- 
maining twenty minutes in this situation he was taken out, imme- 
diately plunged twice in cold water, and brought back to the hole, 
where he resumed the vapour bath. During all this time he drank 
copiously a strong infusion of horsemint, which was used as a sub- 
stitute for the seneca root, which our informant said he had seen em- 
ployed on these occasions, but of which there is none in this country. 
At the end of three quarters of an hour, he was again withdrawn. 
from the hole, carefully wrapped, and suffered to cool gradually. 
This operation was performed yesterday, and this morning he walked 
about, and is nearly free from pain.’ 
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By this time, the party found their stock of merchandise re- 
duced so low that they were obliged to cut off the buttons 
from their clothes, and to present them, with phials and small 
tin-boxes, as articles of barter with the Indians; and with these 
humble commodities, they found means to procure some roots 
and bread as provision during the passage of the Rocky moun- 
tains. Towards the middle of June, the fall of the rivers 
shewed that the great body of snow on the mountains was at 
last melted, and they ventured to leave their encampment, 
against the advice of several of the Indians: but they soon 
found that they had been premature, the winter presenting 
itself on the high grounds in all its rigour, and not a vestige of 
vegetation being discernible. The snow which covered the 
whole country, though sufficiently hard to bear their horses, 
rendered invisible every trace of the path, and put it out of the 
power of these animals to find either grass or under-wood for 
their support. It was still of the depth of ten or twelve feet 5 
so that a farther prosecution of their attempt was wholly unad- 
visable ; and the travellers, after having deposited in this upper 
region their baggage and such provisions as they could spare, 
reluctantly determined to trace back their steps to the plain. 
There they remained ten days, and on the 26th of June began 
again to ascend the lofty ridge, the snow on which had in 
the interval melted nearly four feet, leaving still a depth of six 
or seven. They found their deposit perfectly untouched, 
placed it on the backs of the horses, and followed the steps of 
their guides, sometimes crossing abrupt hills, and at other times 
winding along their sides near tremendous precipices. ‘The 
whole country was covered with snow, except a few spots on 
which they contrived to encamp, and to procure a slender sup- 
port for their horses. On the next day, they reached an 
eminence on which Indian travellers are accustomed to halt : 

¢ From this elevated spot we have a commanding view of the sur- 
rounding mountains, which so completely enclose us, that although 
we have once passed them, we should almost despair of ever escaping 
from them without the assistance of the Indians. The marks on the 
trees, which had been our chief dependence, are much fewer and 
more difficult to be distinguished than we had supposed; but our 
guides traverse this trackless region with a kind of instinctive saga- 
city ; they never hesitate, they are never embarrassed ; yet so unde- 
viating is their step, that wherever the snow has disappeared, for even 
a hundred paces, we find the summer-road. With their aid the snow 
is scarcely a disadvantage, for although we are often obliged to sli 
down, yet the fallen timber and the rocks, which are now thewnns 
were much more troublesome when we passed in the autumn.’ 

Three days more brought the party to Traveller’s Rest-creek, 
the central point mentioned in their former journey. Here the 
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Captains Lewis and Clarke agreed to separate, for the purpose 
of taking a more comprehensive survey in the journey home. 
It was highly desirable to acquire a farther knowlege of the 
Roche Jaune or Yellow-stone, a large river which flows above a 
thousand miles from the south-west before it reaches the Mis- 
souri; and it was of some consequence to know more accu- 
rately the course of Maria’s river, the stream which at its junc- 
tion with the Missouri had so strongly excited their doubts as 
to which of them was the true river. ‘The road across the 
mountains, when pursued without much turning to the right 
or the left, is about two hundred and fifty miles in its whole 
extent, over two-thirds of which they had by this time travelled. 
The snow was now giving way before the warmth of the 
season, and game was less scanty in the valleys. 

Captain Lewis’s journey in a north-east direction. —'The separ- 
ation took place on the third of July; and Capt. Lewis, 
holding an eastern course, crossed a large river flowing towards 
the Columbia, which had already been called by the party 
Clarke’s river, after Capt. Clarke. It is remarkable that, 
throughout more than three-fourths of the mountainous region, 
the course of the waters is to the west, the dividing ridge 
between the supplies of the Columbia and of the Missouri run- 
ning at no great distance from the course of the latter river. 
On the 8th of July, Capt. Lewis had the satisfaction of once 
more reaching a stream running towards the Missouri, to which 
he gave the name of Dearborn’s river; and he soon afterward. 
came to Medicine river, a larger water flowing in the same 
direction. ‘They now resumed their old station near the Falls 
of the Missouri, and soon found that they had still to contend 
for its possession with their former antagonists : 


¢ At night M‘Neal, who had been sent in the morning to examine 
the cache at the lower end of the portage, returned: but had been 
prevented from reaching that place by a singular adventure. Just as 
he arrived near Willow run, he approached a thicket of brush, in 
which was a white bear, which he did not discover till he was within 
ten feet of him: his horse started, and wheeling suddenly round, 
threw M‘Neal almost immediately under the bear; he started up in- 
stantly, and finding the bear raising himself on his hind feet to attack 
him, struck him on the head with the butt end of his musket ; the 
blow was so violent that it broke the breech of the musket and 
knocked the bear to the ground, and before: he recovered, M‘Neal 
seeing a willow tree close by, sprang up, and there remained while 
the bear closely guarded the foot of the tree until late in the after- 
noon. He then went off, and M‘Neal being released came down, 
and having found his horse, which had strayed off to the distance of 
two miles, returned to camp. These animals are, indeed, of a most 
extraordinary ferocity, and it is matter of wonder, that in all our 
encounters we have had the good fortune to escape.” 
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Having visited the Falls, and enjoyed once more the delight 
afforded by that sublime spectacle, Capt. Lewis and his men 
proceeded in a north-west direction ; and, on the evening of the 
17th of July, they arrived at the bank of Tansy river. 


. © Aswe approached this river, we saw the fresh track of a bleedin 
buffaloe, a circumstance by no means pleasant, as it indicated the In« 
dians had been hunting, and were not far from us. ‘The tribes who 
principally frequent this country, are the Minnetarees of Fort de 
Prairie, and the Blackfoot Indians, both of whom are vicious and 
profligate rovers, and we have therefore every thing to fear, not only 
from their stealing our horses, but even our arms and baggage, if 
they are sufficiently strong. In order therefore to avoid, if possible, 
an interview with them, we hurried across the river to a thick wood, 
and having turned out the horses to graze, Drewyer went in quest 
of the buffaloe to kill it, and ascertain whether the wound was given 
by the Indians, while the rest reconnoitred the whole country. In 
about three hours they all returned without having seen the buffaloe 
or any Indians in the plains. We then dined, and two of the party 
resumed their search, but could see no signs of Indians, and we 
therefore slept in safety.’ 


When they had crossed this stream, they came (next day) to 
the banks of Maria’s river, the object of their search, and con- 
tinued for several days their route along its northern side. 
They were surprized to find that its volume of water incieased 
as they ascended, instead of diminishing; a circumstance 
owing doubtless to evaporation, and still more to the absorp- 
tion of the water in its passage through the plains. ‘They had 
by this time discovered that the part at which this river issued 
from the mountains was to the west, and not to the north, of 
the spot which they had reached; and this having been one of 
their principal objects, they delayed no time in setting out on 
the journey down the river, that they might not run the hazard 
of losing the opportunity of returning home before the winter. 
They had soon reason to know that their apprehensions with 
regard to the Indians were not unfounded, the following 
adventure taking place at a time when Capt. L. and his com- 
panions were only four in number : 


‘ At the distance of three miles we ascended the hills close to the 
river side, while Drewyer pursued the valley of the river on the op- 
posite side. But scarcely had Captain Lewis reached the high plain, 
when he saw, about a mile on his left, a collection of about thirty horses. 
He immediately halted, and by the aid of his spy-glass, discovered 
that one half of the horses were saddled, and that on the eminence 
above the horses, several Indians were looking down towards the 
river, probably at Drewyer. This was a most unwelcome sight. 
Their probable numbers rendered any contest with them of doubtful 
issue ; to attempt to escape would only invite pursuit, and our 
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horses were so bad that we must certainly be overtaken; besides 
which, Drewyer could not yet be aware that the Indians were near, 
and if we ran he would most probably be sacrificed. We therefore 
determined to make the best of our situation, and advance towards 
them in a friendly manner. The flag which we had brought in case 
of any such accident was therefore displayed, and we continued 
slowly our march towards them. ‘Their whole attention was so en- 
gaged by Drewyer, that they did not immediately discover us. As 
soon as they did see us, they appeared to be much alarmed and ran 
about in confusion, and some of them came down the hill and drove 
their horses within gun-shot of the eminence, to which they then re- 
turned, as if to wait our arrival. When we came within a quarter of 
a mile, one of the Indians mounted and rode at full speed to receive 
us ; but when within a hundred paces of us he halted, and Captain 
Lewis, who had alighted to receive him, held out his hand, and 
beckoned to him to approach; he only looked at us for some time, 
and then, without saying a word, returned to his companions with as 
much haste as he had advanced. The whole party now descended the 
hill and rode towards us. As yet we saw only eight, but presumed 
that there must be more behind us, as there were several horses 
saddled. We however advanced, and Captain Lewis now told his 
two men that he believed these were the Minnetarees of Fort de 
Prairie, who, from their infamous character, would in all probability 
attempt to rob them ; but being determined to die, rather than lose 
his papers and instruments, he intended to resist to the last extremity, 
and advised them to do the same, and to be on the alert should there 
be any disposition to attack us. When the two parties came within 
a hundred yards of each other, all the Indians, except one, halted; 
Captain Lewis therefore ordered his two men to halt while he ad- 
vanced, and after shaking hands with the Indian, went on and did 
the same with the others in the rear, while the Indian himself shook 
hands with the two men. They all now came up, and after alighting, 
the Indians asked to smoke with us. Captain Lewis, who was very 
anxious for Drewyer’s safety, told them the man who had gone down 
the river had the pipe, and requested that as they had seen him, one of 
them would accompany R. Fields to bring him back. To this they 
assented, and Fields went with a young man in search of Drewyer. 
Captain Lewis now asked them by signs if they were the Minnetarees 
of the north, and was sorry to learn by their answer that his suspicion 
was too true. He then inquired if there was any chief among them. 
They pointed out three; but though he did not believe them, yet it 
was thought best to please them, and he therefore gave to one a flag, 
to another a medal, and to a third a handkerchief. They appeared to 
be well satisfied with these presents, and now recovered from the agie 
tation into which our first’ interview had thrown them, for they were 
really more alarmed than ourselves at the meeting. In our turn, 
however, we became equally satisfied on finding that they were not 
joined by any more of their companions, for we consider ourselves 


quite a match for eight Indians, particularly as these have but two 
guns, the rest ra armed with only eye-dogs and bows and arrows. 
ate Captain Lewis proposed that they should en- 

camp 
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camp together near the river; for he was glad to see them and had a 
great deal to say to them. They assented; and being soon joined by 
Drewyer, we proceeded towards the river, and after descendmg a 
very steep bluff, two hundred and fifty feet high, encamped in a 
small bottom. Here the Indians formed a large semicircular tent of 
dressed buffaloe skins, in which the two parties assembled, and oF 
the means of Drewyer, the evening was spent in conversation wit 
the Indians. They informed us that they were a part of a large — 
band which at present lay encamped on the main branch of Maria’s 
river, near the foot of the Rocky mountains, and at the distance of 
a day and a half’s journey from this place. — Finding them very fond 
of the pipe, Captain Lewis, who was desirous of keeping a constant 
watch during the night, smoked with them until a late hour, and as 
soon as they were all asleep, he woke R. Fields, and ordering him to 
rouse us all in case any Indian left the camp, as they would pro- 
bably attempt to steal our horses, he lay down by the side of 
Drewyer in the tent with all the Indians, while the Fields were 
stretched near the fire at the mouth of it. At sunrise, 

‘ Sunday, 27. the Indians got up and crowded round the fire, near 
which J. Fields, who was then on watch, had carelessly left his rifle, 
near the head of his brother, who was still asleep. One of the In- 
dians slipped behind him, and unperceived, took his brother’s and 
his own rifle, while at the same time, two others seized those of 
Drewyer and Captain Lewis. As soon as Fields turned round, he 
saw the Indian running off with the rifles, and- instantly calling his - 
brother, they pursued him for fifty or sixty yards, and just as they 
overtook him, in the scufle for the rifles, R. Fields stabbed him 
through the heart with his knife ; the Indian ran about fifteen steps 
and fell dead. ‘They now ran back with their rifles to the camp. 
The moment the fellow touched his gun, Drewyer, who was awake, 
jumped up and wrested it from him. The noise awoke Captain 
Lewis, who instantly started from the ground, and reached to seize 
his gun, but finding it gone, drew a pistol from his belt, and turning 
about, saw the Indian running off with it. He followed him, and 
ordered him to lay it down, which he was doing just as the Fields came 
up, and were taking aim to shoot him, when Captain Lewis ordered 
them not to fire, as the Indian did not appear to intend any mischief. 
He dropped the gun, and was going off slowly,'as Drewyer came 
out, and asked permission to kill him, but this Captain Lewis forbad, 
as he had not yet attempted to shoot us. But finding that the Indians 
were now endeavouring to drive off all the horses, he ordered three of 
them to follow the main party who were chasing the horses up the 
river, and fire instantly upon the thieves; while he, without takin 
time to run for his shot-pouch, pursued the fellow who had stolen his 
gun and another Indian, who were driving away the horses on the left 
of the camp. He pressed them so closely, that they left twelve of 
their horses, but continued to drive off one of ourown. At the dis- 
tance of three hundred paces they entered a steep niche in the river 
bluffs, when Captain Lewis, being too much out of breath to pursue 
them any further, called out, as he did several times before, that 
unless they gave up the horse he would shoot them. As he raised 
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his gun, one of the Indians jumped behind a’rock and spoke to the 
other, who stopped at, the distance of thirty paces, as Captain Lewis 
shot him in the belly. He fell on his knees and right elbow, but 
raising himself a little, fired, and then crawled behind a rock. The 
shot had nearly been fatal, for Captain Lewis, who was bare-headed, 
felt the wind of the ball very distinctly. Not having a shot-pouch, 
he could not reload his rifle, and having only a single load also for 
his pistol, he thought it most prudent not to attack the Indians, and 
therefore retired pais to the camp. —A\s there was no time to be 
lost, we mounted our horses, and after ascending the river hills, took, 
our course through the beautiful level plains in a direction a little to 
the south of east. We had no doubt but that we should be imme- 
diately pursued by a much larger party, and that as soon as intelli- 
gence was given to the band near the Broken mountains, they would 
hasten to the mouth of Maria’s river to intercept us. We hope, how; 
ever, to be there before them, so as to form a junction with our 
friends. We therefore pushed our horses as fast as we possibly could; 
and fortunately for us, the Indian horses were very good, the plains 
perfectly level, and without many stones or prickly pears, and in fine 
order for travelling after the late rains. At eight miles from our camp 
we passed a stream forty yards wide, to which, from the occurrence 
of the morning, we gave the name of Battle river. At three o’clock 
we reached Rose river, five miles above where we had formerly 
paced it, and having now come by estimate sixty-three miles, halted 

or an hour and a half to refresh our horses; then pursued our 
journey seventeen miles further, when, as the night came on, we 
killed a buffaloe, and again stopped for two hours. The sky was 
now overclouded, but as the moon gave light enough to show us the 
route, we continued along through immense herds of buffaloes for 
twenty miles, and then, almost exhausted with fatigue, halted at 
two in the morning, 

‘ Monday, 28. to rest ourselves and the horses. At day-light we 
awoke sore and scarcely able to stand; but as our own lives, as well 
as those of our companions, depended on our pressing forward, we 
mounted our horses and set out. The men were desirous of crossing 
the Missouri at the Grog spring, where Rose river approaches so 
near the river, and passing down the south-west side of it, and thus 
avoid the country at the junction of the two rivers, through which 
the enemy would most probably pursue us. But as this circuitous 
route would consume the whole day, and the Indians might in the 
mean time attack the canoes at the point, Captain Lewis told his 
party it was now their duty to risk their lives for their friends and 
companions ; that he would proceed immediately to the point, to 

ive the alarm to the canoes, and if they had not yet arrived, he 
would raft the Missouri, and after hiding the baggage, ascend the 
river on foot through the woods till he met them. He told them 
also, that. it was his determination, in case they were attacked in 
crossing the plains, to tie the bridles of the horses, and stand to- 
gether till they had either routed their enemies, or sold their lives as 
dearly as possible. ‘To this they all assented, and we therefore con- 
tinued our reute to the eastward, till at the distance of twelve miles 
pu we 
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we came near the Missouri, when we heard a noise which seemed like 
the report of a gun. We therefore quickened our pace for eight 
miles frther, and about five miles from the Grog spring now heard 
distinctly the noise of several rifles from the river. We hurried to 
the rao f and saw with exquisite satisfaction our friends coming 
down the river. — By a singular good fortune, we were here joined 
by Serjeant Gass and Willard from the Falls, who had been ordered 
to bring the horses here to assist in collecting meat for the voyage, as 
it had been calculated that the canoes would reach this place much 
sooner than Captain Lewis’s party.’ 


The whole of Capt. Lewis’s detachment, being thus happily 
collected and embarked, proceeded forthwith down the Mis- 
souri; and they found that, with the aid of the oars and the cur- 
rent, their progress was rapid, being at the rate frequently of be- 
tween sixty and eighty milesinaday. By the seventh of August 
they had proceeded as far as the mouth of the Yellow-stone, the 
place appointed for a rendezvous with Capt. Clarke ; and they 
were informed by a note stuck on a pole, that he had accom- 
plished his voyage down that river, and would wait for them 
lower down the Missouri. — We shall now give a brief ac- 
count of 

Captain Clarke's journey and passage down the Yellow-stone. — 
On quitting the central encampment at Traveller’s Rest-creek, 
Capt. Clarke marched in a southern direction, and traversed a 
distance of 164 miles to the head of Jefferson’s river. ‘This 
journey was performed on horseback, in six days, over a country 
by no means difficult ; so that, in future, the passage of this 
elevated region will be divested of a portion of its terrors, 
Another agreeable discovery was that the communication be- 
tween the Upper Missouri and the Yellow-stone was attended 
with little trouble ; Gallatin’s river, one of the tributary waters 
of the Missouri, approaching at one place within eighteen miles 
of the Yellow-stone, where the latter has already become com- 
pletely navigable, being a bold and deep stream above a hundred 
yards in width. Capt. Clarke, however, found it necessary to 
proceed on horseback about a hundred miles down the side of 
the river, being unable sooner to find wood fit for canoes. 
Having at last succeeded in this object, the party advanced on 
the 24th of July once more by water, and sailed down the 
stream with as much rapidity as Capt. Lewis was at the same 
time sailing down the Missouri. On the 27th, being at a 
distance of two hundred miles from the Rocky mountains, the 
took a last view of that elevated region, some part of which had 
been in their sight from the beginning of May, notwithstanding 
the great extent of ground which they had traversed. The 
Yellow-stone being of easy navigation, Capt. Clarke reached 
the point of rendezvous rather earlier than he expected. On 
embarking 
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embarking in the canoes, he had intrusted the horses belonging 
to the party to the care of a serjeant and three men, but the 
Indians in the neighbourhood soon found them out, and cons 
trived to steal all the horses inone night. ‘The men, thus left 
without the means of travelling by land, determined on making 
two skin-canoes, such as are used by some tribes of Indians : 


‘ They are made in the following manner : —Two sticks of an 
inch and a quarter in diameter are tied together so as to forma round 
hoop, which serves for the brim, while a second hoop, for the bottom 
of the boat, is made in the same way, and both secured by sticks of 
the same size from the sides of the hoops, fastened by thongs at the 

es of the hoops, and at the interstices of the sticks: over this 
frame the skin is drawn closely and tied with thongs, so as to form 2 
perfect basin, seven feet and three inches in diameter, sixteen inches 
deep, and with sixteen ribs or cross-sticks, and capable of carrying 
six or eight men with their loads. Being unaequainted with the 
river, they thought it most prudent to divide their guns and ammu- 
mition, so that in case of accident all might not be lost, and therefore 
built two canoes. In these frail vessels they embarked, and were sur- 
ised at the perfect security in which they passed through the most 
difficult shoals and rapids of the river, without ever taking in water, 
even during the highest winds.’— 

¢ During its whole course from the point at which Captain Clarke 
yeached it to the Missouri, a distance which he computed at eight 
hundred and thirty-seven miles, the Yellow-stone is large and navigable 
for perioques, and even batteaux, there being none of the moving sand- 
bars which impede the navigation of the Missouri, and only a single 
ledge of rocks, which, however, is not difficult to pass. Even its 
tributary waters, the Bighorn, Clarke’s fork, and Tongue river, 
may be ascended in boats for a considerable distance. The banks of 
the river are low, but bold, and no where subject to be overflowed, 
except for a short distance below the mountains. The predominating 
eolour of the river is a yellowish-brown; that of the Missouri, which 
possesses more mud, is of a deep drab colour; the bed of the former 
being chiefly composed of loose pebble; which, however, diminish 
in size in descending the river, till, after passing the Lazeka, the 
pebble cease as the river widens, and the mud and sand continue to 
form the greater part of the bottom. Over these the water flows 
with a velocity constantly and almost equally decreasing in pro- 
portion to its distance from the mountains. From the mountains to 
Clarke’s fork, the current may be estimated at four and a half miles 
per hour; thence as low as the Bighorn, at three and a half -miles ; 
between that and the Lazeka at three miles ; and from that river to 
the Wolf rapid, at two and three quarter miles ; from which to its 
entrance, the general rapidity is two miles per hour.— Like all the 
branches of the Missouri which penetrate the Rocky mountains, the 
Yellow-stone and its streams, within that district of country beyond 
Clarke’s fork, abound in beaver and otter; a circumstance which 
strongly recommends the entrance of the latter river as a judicious 
positian for the purposes of trade,’ 
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Passage down the Missouri. —The whole party, being united 


below the conflux of the Missouri and the Yellow-stone, prose- 
cuted the remainder of their voyage together ; experiencing in 
the prospect of home, and in the ease with which they descended 
the river, a compensation for all their fatigues ; and receiving 
the visits of the different tribes of Indians along the banks, the 
Mandans, the Ricaras, and even the faithless Tetons. The 
greatest change experienced by the travellers in their south- 
ward progress was that of climate. ‘They had passed nearly 
two years in a cool, open country, and were now descending 
into wooded plains, eight or ten degrees farther to the south, 
but differing in point of heat much more than the case usually 
is in a correspondent distance in Europe. ‘They were likewise 
greatly tormented with musquitoes, — Notwithstanding all the 
tributary streams received by the Missouri, such is the power 
of evaporation that its channel becomes very little wider, or its 
volume of water very little larger, for the space of the thousand. 
miles which intervene between the junction of the Yellow- 
stone and the copious waters of the Platte. — After having 
passed the mouth of the latter, they met, from time to time, 
traders on their way to the interior of the Indian territories 5 
and they were amused on finding one of their own men forego 
the gratification of returning to his country and his friends, in 
order to set out with some beaver-hunters on an excursion in 
which years might be passed in those wilds from which he had 
just escaped. ‘The feclings of the rest.of the party, however, 
were very different; and a general shout was raised when their 
eyes caught the first sign of civilization and domestic life, in 
the cowsfeeding on a frontier-plantation. On landing at La 
Charrette, the first village on this side of the United States, 
they were received with open arms by the inhabitants, who had 
Jong abandoned all hopes of their return. September 22. they 
found a detachment of American troops cantoned near the 
mouth of the Missouri, and passed the day in cordial inter- 
course with their countrymen. On the 23d they descended 
the Mississippi to St. Louis, which they reached at noon, where 
they received a most hospitable welcome; having thus com, 
pleted a journey of nearly nine thousand miles. 

We shall now recapitulate the principal dates in the narrative. 


The expedition set out from the mouth of the Missouri, 
14th May 1804. 

Took up winter quarters among the Man- 

dan Indians —_s = - - 1st Nov. 
Resumed their voyage up the Missouri 7th April 1805. 
Reached the last navigable point of the 

Missouri ~ - ~ 18th Aug. 

| Reached 
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Reached the Pacific at the mouth of the 

Columbia - - - 15th Nov. 
Set out on the homeward journey - 27th March1$06. 
Reached Traveller’s Rest-creek in the 


midst of the Rocky mountains - Ist July 
Returned to St. Louis at the mouth of the 
Missouri - - - 23d Sept. 1806. 


We have thus brought our report of these very interesting 
travels to an end, and shall close the article with a few general 
observations. The task of preparing the journal for press de- 
volved, we understand, chiefly on Capt. Clarke; his lamented 
associate, Capt. Lewis, having paid the debt of nature before 
the MS. was brought into a finished state. The composition 
is plain and unaffected ; evidently the work of men anxiously 
bent on the attainment of the objects of the expedition, without 
any latent wish to gain favour with the public by dwelling on 
their personal hardships, or taking credit for any unusual share 
of fortitude or discernment. No where do they represent 
themselves as required to stimulate, by any extraordinary effort, 
the exertions of their followers; on the contrary, every man 
of the party is represented as obedient, assiduous, and zealous 
for the complete discharge of his duty. On rising from the 

erusal of such a narrative, a benevolent reader must feel 
gratified that the unhappy contest with a state, in no respect 
our natural enemy, is now at a close; and that both nations 


are at liberty to prosecute their discoveries and commercial 


enterprizes in security from hostile alarms. We have already 
mentioned a journal of these travels kept by Patrick Gass, one 
of the serjeants, which was published some years ago. (See 
M.R., Vol, Ixiii., No. for Nov. 1810.) This narrative was 
comparatively short, being comprized in an octavo volume; as 
was also another abridged work, intitled the ‘ Travels of 
Captains Lewis and Clarke, with Delineations of the Mans 
ners of the Indians,” London, 1809. We reserved our report 
of the expedition until we should have before us the full and 
authentic narrative, in the publication of which a considerable 
delay took place. It results from the observations of Capts. 
Lewis and Clarke, that no part of the immense tract of country 
visited by them is devoid of population; and that considerable 
difference prevails in the habits of the several tribes, or nations 
as they are called, of Indians, some being honest and hospi- 
table, while others are selfish and addicted to theft. ‘lhe 
majority, we fear, come under the latter description; so that 
it is incumbent on travellers to be steadily on their guard, eveft 
in situations of apparent security. The climate, particularly 
towards the interior, appears to be healthy; the party having 
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experienced no other illness than that which naturally arose 
from bad diet, and exposure to rain at night. ‘The grand fea- 
ture of discovery, however, in the present narrative, is the 
extensive and accurate information obtained with regard to the 
navigation of the leading rivers. Not only is the Missouri now 
traced to its source, but another and apparently preferable 
channel of access to the centre of the Continent is found in 
the waters of the Yellow-stone. The Columbia and a con. 
siderable part of Lewis’s river have been explored, and the way 
paved for discovering an additional conveyance by water to the 
Columbia, either by Clarke’s river on the north, or the upper 
part of Lewis’s river on the south. ‘The want of timber for 
building canoes is an inconvenience of no very difficult remedy ; 
and farther facilities will, in time, be found out by improving 
the roads or tracks, as well as by laying up stores of provision 
in situations in which the country does not, in its present 
state, afford them. Among the surveys remaining to be made 
by subsequent explorers, we may reckon the upper part of the 
Columbia in its course from north to south, and the copious 
stream of the Multnomah, which flows into the mouth of 
the Columbia from the south-east. ‘The great rivers that fall 
into the Missouri are the Osage, the Kanzas, and the Platte ; 
the first of these was surveyed by Mr. Pike, but of the two 
others no satisfactory account is yet before the public. We 
shall return with pleasure to the task of rendering a report of 
any authenticated survey of Louisiana, whether it relate to the 
Platte, the Kanzas, or to the Red river; which, we under- 
stand, has lately engaged the attention of the American 
government. 

The present volume contains a map of the country passed 
by the travellers, with a few engravings on a smail scale, viz. 
the antient fortification on the Missouri, p. 47.3 the Falls of 
that river, p. 191.3 and the Columbia Falls, pp. 47. and 379. 





Art. II. Quarrels of Authors ; or, some Memoirs for our Literary 
History, including Specimens of Controversy to the Reign of 
Elizabeth. By the Author of “ Calamities of Authors.’? Crown 
8vo. 3 Vols. 11. 4s. Boards. Murray. 1814. 


se 8 greewase’ says the Dictionary of the French Academy, 

‘‘ begin by words, and end often with blows :’ — they 
pass from complaint to invective, and from invective to per- 
sonal violence. ‘There is something graceless, unbecoming, 
tude, and barbarous, in a quarrel ; and literary men should not 
lightly be accused of the propensity. Could no milder name 
be found for that argumentative opposition, that disputatious 
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rivalry, that polemic declamation, that sentimental jarring, that 
oratorical conflict, that dialogue with the pen, that literary 
wrestling, which is one of the noblest games of mind, which 
nations may contemplate with honour, and at which champions 
excel with celebrity ? The controvertist should have truth for 
his aim, and the arts of eloquence for his means: but he de- 
serves the epithet gudarrelsome only when he forgets the pur 
ose of the discussion for the sake of plaguing his adversary. 

Of several competitory investigations in which our learned 
men have been engaged, an entertaining history is given in the 
present volumes, under the odious, perverse, insulting name of 

uarrels. Mr. D’Israeli is a smart and lively writer, extensively 
damiliar with the minor chronicles of literature, and adapted to 
communicate the interest which he takes in the subordinate 
feuds and private anecdotes of its heroes. His style, as we 
have before observed, has vivacity and brilliancy ; it is * mot- 
tled with antithesis, and spangled with allusion :” but it some- 
times reaches at wit in the attitude of affectation and conceit. 

Mr. D’Israeli has not observed the desirable chronological 
order in the arrangement and collocation of his materials. On 
the contrary, he seems to have begun with the more recent, 
and to have crawled backwards to the more antient dissensions 
of our writers. ‘This mode produces an inversion of historic 
succession in the anecdotes, which is painful to the habits 
of thought, and disturbs the flow of recollection. It also 

roduces a decay of interest in the latter volumes; an anti- 
climax of solicitude, a growing torpor of the sympathy. The 
controversies with Pope in the first volume are more stimulant 
and more attractive of attention, than those of Davenant’s zera in 
the second volume, or than those of Ben Jonson’s time, in the 
third. Ina new edition, we should prefer to see the materials 
placed in a strict chronological series. ‘These, however, are 
slight imperfections ; because, as each explosion of rival animo- 
sity is so recorded as to constitute a separate whole, the reader 
can, by means of the index, turn to each narrative in the reat 
order of event. 

The study of controversial compositions is well adapted to 
teach dialectic resource, to prepare and fashion the mind for 
inventing new arguments in original cases, and to give a ready 
command of precise syllogistic induction. Bayle’s Critical 
Dictionary, though but a compilation of controversial erudi- 
tion, is still the grand European arsenal of literary arguments : 
it has formed more intellects, and scattered more instruction, 
than all the lecture-books of taste or the encyclopedies of science. 
Of the work before us, it might be said that it is adapted to 


form part of a supplement to Bayle; and that it narrates 
various 
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various English literary disputes which he has omitted, with 
more of text and less of annotation, but so as likewise to preserve 
biographical notices of the disputants, characteristic and pithy 
specimens of their style, and an abridged outline of their chief 
arguments. 

Chapter i. describes Warburton ; an ecclesiastic of more in- 
tellect than learning, of more arrogance than tolerance ; whose 
« Divine Legation of Moses,” in the name of the Anglican 
church, sought to shew, and succeeded in shewing, that the 
doctrine of a future state formed no part of the revelation of 
Moses to the Israelites. The prophets of the captivity were 
those who first promulgated this belief in Palestine. The 
various hostile animadversions of Warburton’s opponents are 
here rapidly pointed out, and critically appreciated : to Lowth, 
especially, is awarded the praise of superior taste, sagacity, 
and urbanity. Not enough is said of Gibbon’s Disquisition on 
the sixth book of the Aineid. Warburton was at heart a friend 
to the cause of illumination; his concessions to philosophy are 
momentous, and are made with glee: while his scurrilous in- 
vectives against philosophers, and his flimsy sophistical para- 
doxes, in fact form the exoteric declamation, by means of 
which he reconciled the church to connive at his bold desertion 
of important positions. 

The second, third, fourth, and fifth chapters relate succesa 
sive squabbles of Pope with the dunces, with the printers, with 
Cibber, and with Addison. Mueh bibliographic knowlege of 
obscure volumes is here displayed by Mr. D’Israeli ; whose ac- 
count of the extraordinary transactions which accompanied the 
publication of Pope’s Letters adds much to the evidence that 
Dr. Johnson could record on the subject. Concerning the dif- 
ference between Pope and Addison, he is also curious] 
formed, and does justice to our critique in April 1769 on 
Ruffhead’s inaccurate statements. ‘The fact is, that Pope had 
a much stronger intellect than Addison. While Pope was 
young, and only a candidate for fame, Addison could olieelints 
and praise : but, as soon as Pope had passed him in the career 
of public admiration, Addison felt envy. With a correctness 
of manner, more common in the religious than in the gentle- 
manly world, Addison prompted some attacks on Pope’s repu- 
tation, which were eventually avenged in the character of 
Atticus. 

A sixth chapter narrates Bolingbroke’s posthumous attack on 
Pope, occasioned by the provisions in his will; and two ap- 
pendixes accumulate minute particulars of the frays with 
Lintot and with Settle. 

Volume II. opens with the Dissensions, we dare not say 
Quarrels, of the Royal Society ; and even over these dissimi- 
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latities of opinion we feel disposed to draw a respectful veil. 
This narrative, however, does not include the attempt made 
by the late Bishop Horsley to obtain the president’s chair. 

The most interesting controversy, of which a history is at- 
tempted in the second volume, respects the attack of Bentley on 
Boyle and his friends, concerning the Epistles of Phalaris. 
Boyle was young and noble, powerfully assisted, busily praised, 
and divided the plaudits of the herd of bystanders, when he 
first withdrew from the arena. He had the indiscretion after- 
ward to publish a volume of poems, which occasioned the fol- 
lowing epigram : 

«> After his foolish rimes, both friends and foes 
Conclude they know who did not write his prose.” 


Parker and Marvel next come on the stage: then occurs a 
dissertation on the complex paper-wars which accompanied 
the civil wars; with an appendix relative to the political criti- 
cism of literary compositions. Writers are in the first instance 
read by those of their own party ; and, when their reputation 
extends beyonds that sphere, they incur abuse from the adver-. 
sary. Successful parties bestow on their favourite writers 
a share in the advantage of their triumph, and frequently 
consecrate such reputations to a higher and more enduring 
fame than their obvious merits seem to deserve. It may be 
questioned, for instance, _— the metaphysical and politi- 
cal celebrity of Locke does Not in some degree transcend his 
natural value. On what topic does Locke any where give a 
good dissertation ; a disquisition which, for matter or style, 
can safely be compared with the analogous efforts of other 
classical writers ? The makers of elegant extracts have never 
been able to decorate their pages with his beauties. Volu- 
minous merit is seldom intense. 

The third volume devotes two chapters to the literary em- 
barrassments of Hobbes. As this great metaphysician is some- 
what undervalued by his country, we shall extract the apology 
of Mr. D’Israeli : 


‘ Hobbes living in times of anarchy, perceived the necessity of 
re-establishing authority in more than its usual force. But how to 
melt together the divided opinions of men, and where in the state to 
place this arbitrary power ; for a remedy of less force he could not 
discover for that disordered state of society which he had witnessed. 
Was the sovereign or the people to be invested with that mighty 
power which was to keep every other still? —a topic discussed for 
ages, and still, as the humours of men incline, to be so— was, I 
believe, a matter perfectly indifferent to our philosopher, provided 
that whatever might be the government, absolute power could some- 
where be lodged in it, to force men to act in strict conformity. It 
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happened that our cynical Hobbes had no respect for his species ; 
and this sovereign remedy of arbitrary power was always unworthy 
of a great spirit to endure, though convenient for a timid one, like 
his own. Hobbes considering men merely as animals of prey, age | 
in a state of perpetual hostility, had for his solitary principle o 
action, Self-preservation at any price. 

‘ He conjured up a political phantom, in a favourite and fanciful 
notion, that haunted him through life. He imagined that the many 
might be more easily managed by making them up into an artificial 
one, and calling this wonderful political unity the Commonwealth, or 
the Civil Power, or the Sovereign, or by whatever name was found 
most pleasing, he personified it by the image of “* Leviathan.” 

‘ At first sight the ideal monster might pass for an innocent conceit s 
and there appears even consummate wisdom, in erecting a colossal 
power for our common security. But terrified by his fears, and 
desirous only of permanent tranquillity, he assumed, that authority 
was to be supported up to its extreme pitch. Force with him ap- 
pears to have constituted right, and unconditional submission then be- 
came a duty: these were consequences quite natural in one who had 
at his first step degraded man by comparing him to a watch, and 
who would not have him go but with the same nicety of motions, and 
be wound up by the great key. 

‘ To be secure, by this system of Hobbes, we must at least lose 
the glory of our existence as intellectual beings. He would per- 
suade us into the dead quietness of a commonwealth of puppets, 
while he was consigning into the grasp of his * Leviathan,” or 
sovereign power, the wire that was to communicate a mockery of 
vital motion —a principle of action,without freedom. The system 
was equally desirable to the Proté&tor Cromwell as to the regal 
Charles. A conspiracy against mankind could not alarm their 
governors: it is not therefore surprising that the Usurper offered 
him the place of secretary of state; and that he was afterwards 
pensioned by the monarch. A philosophical system, moral or poli« 
tical, is often nothing more than a temporary expedient to turn aside 
the madness of the times by substituting what offers an appearance of 
relief ; nor is it a little influenced by the immediate convenience of 
the philosopher himself; his personal character enters a good deal 
into the system. 

¢ Yet the object of Hobbes in his “ Leviathan’? was always am- 
biguous, because it was, in truth, a system of expediency, conve- 
niently adapted to what has been termed of late ‘ existing circum- 
stances.”’ Fis sole aim was to keep all things in peace, by creating 
one mightiest power in the state, to suppress instantly all other 
powers that might rise in insurrection. In his times, the establish- 
ment of despotism was the only political restraint he could discover 
of sufficient force to chain man down, amidst the turbulence of society ; 
but this concealed end he is perpetually shifting and disguising ; tor 
the truth is, no man loved slavery less. 

‘ The system of Hobbes could not be limited to his politics: he 
knew that the safety of. the people’s morals required an established 
religion. ‘The alliance between church and state had been 50 vio 
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lently shaken, that it was necessary to cement them once more. As 
our philosopher had been terrified in his politics by the view of its 
contending factions; so, in religion, he experienced the same terror 
at the hereditary rancours of its multiplied sects. He could devise 
no other means, than to attack the mysteries and dogmas of theo- 
logians, those after-inventions and corruptions of Christianity, by 
which the artifices of their chiefs had so long split them into perpe- 
tual factions: he therefore asserted, that the religion of the people 
ought to exist, in strict conformity to the will of the state. 

« When Hobbes wrote against mysteries, the mere polemics sent 
forth a cry of his impiety; the philosopher was branded with 
atheism ; — one of those artful calumnies, of which, after a man 
has washed himself clean, the stain will be found to have dyed the 
skin. 

¢ The result of my enquiries to me appears, that Hobbes, to put 
an end to these religious wars, which his age and country had wits 
messed, perpetually kindled by crazy fanatics and intolerant dog- 
matists, insisted that the crosier should be carried in the /eft hand of 
his Leviathan, and the sword in his right. He testified, as strongly 
as man could, by his public actions, that he was a Christian of 
the church of England, ‘ as by law established,” and therefore 
no 7 to the episcopal order. But he dreaded the encroach- 
ments of the churchmen in his political system; that supremacy at 
which some of them aimed. Many enlightened bishops sided with 
the philosopher. The practical wisdom of Hobbes’s philosophy 
may be shewn in its result. At atime when Milton sullenly with- 
drew from every public testimonial of Divine worship, Hobbes, 
with more enlightened views, attended church-service, and strenuously 
supported an established religio# so that the Divinity be adored by 
our conscience, the manner must be merely human; yet one is 
deemed a religious man, and the other an Atheist! Were the actions 
of men to be decisive of their characters, the reverse might be 
inferred.’ , 


To this account, many interesting notes are attached, which 
we have not room to reprint: they serve to shew the contra- 
dictory impressions made on various pretenders to philosophy 
by the writings of Hobbes. Like Selden, he was an Erastian, 
and held the entire subordination of the church to the state. 

The third chapter of the third volume treats of Ben Jonson 
and Decker: but it is a less amusing dissertation than the ensuing 
one concerning Camden and Brooke. Camden, as an antiquary, 
is still over-valued. He introduced into our antiquities the pre- 
judices of a Welshman, and has endeavoured to deprive the Eng- 
lish nation of the honour of a Gothic descent : while he teaches, 
contrary to evidence, that the Cimbri once inhabited the eastern 
coast; whereas the Romans had a Count of the Saxon shore 
among their earliest prefects, whose sway included all the 
provinces between Norfolk and Kent. Brooke pointed out 
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numberless inaccuracies, which Camden corrected with illiberal 
Teticency. 

The fifth and concluding chapter relates to Martin Mar- 
prelate. ‘The time approaches for a calm literary history 
of the Reformation: literature may now venture to cri- 
ticize the articles of a superseded faith, and the dogmas of a 
vulgar credulity ; — and we much wish that a person, inde- 
pendently circumstanced, like Mr. D’Isracli, would extend his 
preparations for the task to a review of all the connected con- 
troversies which have diversified the literature of this country. 

An appendix relative to Literary Quarrels, (here the word 
is in its place,) from personal motives, terminates this poig- 
nant and agreeable work. Middleton and Bentley, Warburton 
and Edwards, Swift and Dryden, Rowe and Addison, Hawkins 
and Stevens, form the personages of these bucolic strifes. 
Some of the interlocutors, Edwards for instance, would never 
have taken the trouble to become known to the world but 
for the stimulus of anger. Let us, then, not regret that 
authors are an irritable race: those who can subdue their anger 
are usually venal; and what but anger can overcome the pro- 
bable indolence of independence ? 





Ant. III. Supplement to the Memoirs of the Life, Writings, Dis- 
courses, and Professional Works ‘of Sir J. Reynolds, Knt. Late 
President of the Royal Academy. Comprising additional Anec- 
dotes of his distinguished Contemporaries. By James Northcote, 
Esq. R.A. 4to. pp. 160. 15s Boards. Colburn. 1815. 


T= life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, to which this volume serves 
as asupplement, was distilled if not rectified by us in our 
Ixxvith volume, p. 113. Several curious and some iniportant 
corrections are now added, of which we will specify the 
principal. | 
In addition to the account in the former volume of the artists 
who have flourished in Devonshire, we have now (p.v.) a concise 
biography of Mr. Thomas Rennell, a portrait-painter, whose 
works have given origin only to one print. — Some critical me- 
moranda made by Sir Joshua Reynolds at Rome concerning 
the pictures which he most sedulously contemplated, or copied, 
are reprinted from his manuscript, (p. viiii—xvi.) and include 
many characteristic remarks. An anecdote of Roubiliac may 
amwuse our readers: 


‘ « Roubiliac, being on a visit in Wiltshire, happened to take a 
walk in a church-yard on a Sunday morning, near Bowood, just 
as the congregation was coming out of church; and meeting with 
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old Lord Shelburne, though perfect strangers to each other, they 
entered into conversation, which ended in an invitation to dinner. 
When the company were all assembled at table, Roubiliac discovered 
a fine antique bust of one of the Roman empresses, which stood 
over a side-table, when immediately running up to it with a degree 
of enthusiasm, he exclaimed, *¢ What an air! what a pretty mouth ! 
what tout ensemble !’? The company began to stare at one another 
for some time, and Roubiliac regained his seat ; but instead of eating 
his dinner, or shewing attention to any thing about him, he every 
now and then burst out into fits of admiration im praise of the bust. 
The guests by this time, concluding he was mad, began to retire one 
by one, till Lord Shelburne was almost left alone. This determined 
his Lordship to be a little more particular; and he now, for the first 
time, asked him his name. ‘* My name !’’ says the other, «* What, 
do you not know me then? My name is Roubiliac.””—“ I beg your 
peron, Sir,” said his Lordship ; “I now feclthat I should have 

nown you.” ‘Then calling on the company, who had retired to 
the next room, he said, “ Ladies and gentlemen, you may come in ; 
this is no absolute madman. This is M. Roubiliac, the greatest 
“mg of his day, and only occasionally mad in the admiration of 

is art.” 


Something might have been said of Adolphus, who was 
much employed when Sir Joshua Reynolds came out, and who 
could paint a hand; while Sir Joshua, like Hudson, repeatedly 
eluded this-difficulty in his portraits by hiding the hand in the 
waistcoat. Sir Joshua was not great as an anatomist; he was 
greater as a stylist; he attacks the gaudy tints, and broad day- 
light of Liotard, by calling them the colouring of a fan-painter,: 
we might now use the phrase ‘ tea-tray colouring.” 

A good observation occurs at p.xxvi. which is applicable to 
many arts; viz, that no man ever acquired a fortune by the 
work of his own hands alone. 

Some anecdotes of Hogarth are given at p. xxxix. which have 
sufficient connection with this biography to justify their inser- 
tion. Letters of Barry also occur; he wanted industry, and in 
consequence wanted temper. 

Important additions to the catalogue and chronology of Sir 
Joshua’s works are frequently interspersed. 

The following anecdote deserves repetition, — malicious repe- 
tition; —it should be taught to the members of every cathedral, 
and be made to reverberate from every echoing aile, until 
Deans and Bishops and Chapters every where become ashamed 
of resembling Dr. Terrick, who, unfortunately for the arts, and 
for the national glory, was the bishop of Londonin 1773. His 
bigotry against popery seems to have been a regularly opera- 
tive preparatory cause of the horrible riots of 1780, and of the 
Jrish rebellions since. | 
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¢«¢ Dr. Newton, late Bishop of Bristol, and Dean of St. Paul’s,: 
was an enthusiastic admirer and lover of the arts, and also a great 
friend to artists. One day, Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. West were 
dining with him at his house, and, in the course of conversation, one 
of them observed how great an ornament it would be to that cathe- 
dral if it-were to be furnished with appropriate paintings to fill up 
those large vacant compartments and pannels, and which the archi- 
tect, Sir Christopher Wren himself, had purposed to have added to 
finish the building. On this, Mr. West generously offered to givea 
picture of his own painting, and Sir Joshua cheerfully agreed to fol- 
low his example, in order to makea beginning. Mr. West proposed 
to paint the subject of Moses with the Laws; and Sir Joshua offered 
a Nativity. The Bishop was enraptured with the plan ; and he, being 
Dean of St. Paul’s, concluded that his influence was fully sufficient te 
produce a completion of the business. 

‘« The guardians of the cathedral are the King, the Archbishop 
ef Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s, and the Lord Mayor of London, for the time being. 

«« The good Dr. Newton first went to the King, whose ready 
and hearty consent was immediately given, as were likewise those of 
the Archbishop, and also of the Lord Mayor ; and the Chapter, with 
the Dean at their head, of course, had no objection. But unluckily, 
the very person who possessed most power in that church, was the 
last consulted on the business ; that was Dr. Terrick, then Bishop of 
London: and when Dr. Newton paid him a visit to inform him of 
the hopeful progress he had made and to receive his consent, the old 
bishop patiently heard him to the end of his speech, when, assumin 
a very grave countenance, he replied, ** My good Lord Bishop of 
Bristol, I have already been distantly and imperfectly informed of 
such an affair having been in contemplation; but as the sole power 
at last remains with myself, I therefore inform your Lordship, that, 
whilst I live and have the power, I will never suffer the doors of the 


metropolitan church to be opened for the introduction of popery 
into it.”? ? 


We now extract a few detached anecdotes: 


‘ Garrick, one day, dining with a large company, soon after 
dinner left the room, and it was supposed had left the house ; but one 
of the party, on going into the area to seek him, found Mr. Garrick, 
who had been there some time, fully occupied in amusing a negro boy 
who was a servant in the family, by mimicking the manner and noise 
of aturkey cock, which diverted the boy to such a degree that he 
was convulsed with laughter, and only able now and then to utter, 
«© Oh, Masser Garrick! You will kill me, Masser Garrick !”? ’— 

‘ I have already taken notice of the assistance which Sir Joshua 
received, as usual with painters who are much occupied, in the ac- 
cessories of his portraits. One of those assistants, Peter Toms, was 
certainly a very good drapery painter, and, as I have observed in the 
Memoir, was frequently employed by Sir Joshua in that part of his 
pictures ; but the manner of Toms’s pencilling did not exactly har- 
monize with the style of Sir Joshua’s heads, as it was heavy, aud 
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wanted freedom, so that his work had too much the appearance of 
having been done with a stamp, as the paper-hangings for rooms are 
executed. Sometimes he misunderstood Sir Joshua’s intention in the 

icture ; once in particular, in a full length portrait of a lady, in- 
stead of painting her in a rural habit, as Sir Joshua had designed, he 
had turned it into a dress of state. When Sir Joshua saw the pic 
ture, he expostulated with Toms, and told him that it would not do 
by any means, and, in short, that he must paint it all over again. 
Toms refused, saying he had worked upon the drapery till his heart 
ached, and he could do no more to it; adding, ** you ought to be 


.more explicit when you give the pictures into my hands.” Sir Joshua 


said the drapery did not accord with the head. ‘Toms answered, 
«¢ that is because your heads are painted on a diminished scale.” 
When Sir Joshua, mistaking him, in a great alarm cried out, “* What, 
do you say that I paint in a little manner? Did you say mine is a little 
manner?’ ‘ No,” replied Toms, “ but I say that your heads are 
less than the-life.”’ 

¢ Toms afterwards became very poor, and it is said died a violent 
death by his own hands.’— 

¢ Count D’Adhémar, sor ime ambassador from the former 
court of France, when in Er 2ud, had two portraits at his house in 


* London — one of the late uufortunate Queen of France, and the 


other of her favorite lady, Madame de Polignac ; these were by the 
hand of Madame Le Brun, the most esteemed artist of France for 
portraits. 

¢ When D’Adhémar left England, his house was publicly shown 
at the sale of his furniture: the nobility flocked to see those two 
portraits ; and it became the fashion to admire them, and to speak of 
them with the utmost extravagance of praise. But an eminent 
English painter, of the time, who did not coincide with the popular 
opinion, has thus ludicrously described the excellencies of Madame 
Le Brun’s merits :-— 


| €6¢6 Where burnish’d beads, silk satin, laces vie, 
In leaden lustre with the gooseberry eye ; 


Where broad cloth breathes, to talk where cushions strive, 
And all, but Sir, or Madam, looks alive !”? 


¢ 'These portraits Sir Joshua also went to see, and soon after, when 
I paid him a visit, I found him with Mr. Merry, the poet, discoursing 
upon the merits of those very pictures. As I had not conceived that 
it was worth any painter’s trouble to go to see them, I had not gone, 
but was glad when I found that he had seen them, that I might have 
the opinion of so great a judge. 

¢ I said, ** Pray what do you think of them, Sir Joshua ?”” 

¢«¢ That they are very fine,’ he answered, 

¢« How fine?” I said. 

¢¢ As fine as those of any painter,” was his answer. 

« As fine as those of any painter, do you say? Do you mean 
living or dead ?””?— 

« When he answered me rather briskly, ‘ Either living or dead.” 

¢ I then, in great surprize, exclaimed, ‘‘ Good G—! what as fine 
as Vandyke ?” | 
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* He answered tartly, ** Yes, and finer.” 
cr ¢ I said no more, perceiving he was displeased at my questioning 

m. 

‘ I mention the above circumstance to shew his disinclination to 
oppose the popular opinion, or to say any thing against the interest 
of a cotemporary artist: as it was not his intention to mislead me, 
but only to put a stop to my enquiries.’— 

‘ We may be permitted to sum up our opinions of Reynolds’ sen- 
timents on art, and of his mode of expressing them, by an anecdote, 
told me by the late Mr. Opie, that a friend of his, a clergyman, de- 
clared to him, that he once delivered one of Sir Joshua’s discourses, 
from the pulpit, as a sermon, with no other alteration but in such 
words as made it applicable to morals instead of the fine arts ; which 
is a proof of the depth of his reasoning, and of its foundation being 
formed on the principles of general nature. 

‘ To the foregoing observations on the subject of art, by Sir 
‘Joshua himself, I take the liberty to add some lines by the well- 
known Peter Pindar, and which have never before appeared in print. 


¢ ApvVICE TO YouNG PAINTERS. By PETER PINDAR. 


¢ Study Sir Joshua’s works, young men ; — 
Not pictures only, but his pen; 

Who, when Cimmerian darkness whelm’d our isle, 
Appear’d a comet in his art ;— 
Bid nature from the canvas start, 

And with the Graces bade that canvas smile. 


¢ Could Titian from his tomb arise, 
And cast on Reynolds’ art his eyes, 
How would he heave of jealousy the groan ! 
Here possibly I may mistake ; 
As Titian probably might take 


The works of our great master for his own.’ 


¢ Asa further proof of the high opinion which Dr. Wolcot en. 
tertained of Sir Joshua’s merits, I shall give an extract from a letter 
of his to a friend. 

«« As nothing affords you a higher treat than something relative 
to Reynolds, be informed then of what will excite your envy. 

¢« T lately breakfasted with him at his house in Leicester-fields. 
After some desultory remarks on the old masters, but not one word 
of the living artists, (as on that subject one can never obtain his real 
opinion,) the conversation turned on Dr. Johnson. On my asking 
him how the club, to which he belonged, could so patiently suffer the 
tyranny of this overbearing man, he replied, with a smile, that the 
members often hazarded sentiments merely to try his powers in cone 
tradiction. I think I in some measure wounded the feelings of Rey- 
nolds, by observing that I had often thought that the Ramblers 
were Idlers, and the Idlers Ramblers, (except those papers which he 
(Reynolds) had contributed) ; and further, that Johnson too fre. 
quently acted the reverse of the gipsies : —‘* The gipsies,” said I, 
‘‘ when they steal the children of gentlefolks, conceal the theft by 
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beggarly disguises, whereas Johnson often steals common thoughts, 
disguising the theft by a pomp of language. 

¢«¢ Happening to be in company with Dr.'Johnson, and observing 
to him that his portrait by Reynolds was not sufficiently dignified : 
prepared with a flat contradiction, he replied, in a kind of bull-dog 
growl, * No, Sir!—the pencil of Reynoids never wanted dignity 
nor the Graces.’ 

¢« Tt isa lucky thing for an artist to be possessed of the favour 
of the fashionable world : fortune then shows no objection towards a 
co-operation with his labours. — Reynolds avails himself of this cir- 
cumstance ; and, in spite of rivals and a too great mortality of co- 
lours, stands his ground like a Hercules, and defies envy, hatred, 
and malice; in short, all the virulent attacks made on his 
performances.” ” 


Mr. Northcote. bestows (p. cii.) just praise on a letter of 
Reynolds : but we think that his language is incorrect when 
he proceeds to this assertion: —*¢ To say that nature is out of 
harmony is a contradiction in terms, and of course nonsense.’ 
Where would be the contradiction ? Nature is sometimes out 
of harmony ; as when she illuminates the bay of Naples at the 
same time with volcanic light and with moonlight. Violent 
contrarieties of colour,and all gaudy colours, are outof harmony, 
but not out of nature. Harmony is agreeable concord, — pro- 
portionate tone. Nature knows better than to be always har- 
monious; aid so should a painter. Toujours perdrix is tiresome 
eating ; and the drab-coloured creations of the harmonists ac- 
complish, we fear, but an insipid sort of painting. Mr. North- 
cote is contemptuously harsh against the phraseology of other 
critics ; let him be careful not to incur the reproach of jargon, 
of using words without a precise, definite, and agreed meaning. 

Interesting anecdotes and effusions of Miss Reynolds are in- 
troduced in this supplement. A letter is also in part given, 
which Burke anonymously addressed to Barry, and in the 
writing of which he had consulted Sir Joshua; this letter is 
entirely in the spirit of Reynolds’s academic discourses. — In 
conclusion, we have a few particulars of the posthumous sale of 
Sir Joshua’s pictures. 

The possessors of Mr. Northcote’s larger biography will of 
course be desirous of this appendix, which supplies some defici- 
encies, and adds numerous anecdotes. Whether the whole work 
would not admit of some compression, without any detriment 
to its completeness, is a question which may deserve the author’s 
consideration, before he determines on consolidating his somee . 
what. disjointed fragments in a new octavo edition. The 
public, however, are much indebted to Mr. Northcote. It 
is always of value to hear an artist dissert on art, since the 
instinctive impressions of the profession are usually well —_ 
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ed, and deserve habitual deference. Yet the art of translating 
into language the real causes of these impressions is so difficult, 
that a literary critic must often confound with prejudice the 
opinions of atechnical man. Words are employed which excite 
only in the school the ideas that they are intended to convey; 
— words that are often ill chosen, and are etymologically unfit 
to express the qualities to which they are applied. The word 
keeping is an instance, which some translator of French verbiage 
introduced as equivalent with zene, but which, in our tongue, 
has no inherent aptness for describing relative attitude, or 
figural perspective, to which we should suppose the artists in- 
tend to apply it. A great service might be rendered to the 
criticism of art, by attempting to define with precision the 
slang phrases of the painting-room. fect is a vague term; 
and so is Repose; they help us to talk, not to judge. Every 
unmotived decision is liable to future appeal; and every in- 
definite decision is open to the suspicion of incompetence. 
Praise and blame are always at first excessive: but by degrees 
men select among the panegyrical and satirical epithets those 
which are in fact reconcilable; and thus judgments, that are 


‘for a time apparently contradictory, acquire the stability of 


common consent. ‘The idolaters would incur less ridicule, and 
the snarlers less odium, if they would at once endeavour to 
insist only on just notice. ‘The task of settling a reputation is 
abridged by temperate precision, and is never abandoned to 
hyperbolical declaimers. 





Art. IV. An Account of the most important recent Discoveries and 
Improvements in Chemistry and Mineralogy, to the present Time ; 
being an Appendix to their Dictionary of Chemistry and Mine- 
ralogy, by A. and C. R. Aikin. 4to. 18s. Boards. Arch, and 
Phillips. 1814. 

URING the few years that have elapsed since the publica- 
tion of Messrs. Aikins’ Dictionary of Chemistry, so many 
new discoveries have been made, and so much important dis- 
cussion has taken place respecting the theory of certain opera- 
tions, that the authors have deemed it necessary to review their 
former labours, and to bring down the history of the science 
to the present period. ‘lhis they have done by forming an 
appendix, which will enable the purchasers of the original 
volumes to possess a complete body of chemical knowlege, 
with the most recent improvements and corrections. 
One of the most material articles in this appendix is 4ff- 
nity, in which we have an abstract of Mr. Dalton’s atomic 
theory, as it has been called; confirmed, as it appears to be, 
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by the experiments of Drs. Wollaston and Thomson, and illus 
trated, if not extended, by the sagacious observations of Prof, 
Berzelius. It begins by stating that ‘ M. Berthollet, one of 
the most profound and eminent chemical philosophers of the 
age, has endeavoured to shew that it is the tendency of che- 
mical affinity to combine bodies in all proportions, so that 
where any limits to this indefinite combination appear, they 
arise from the operation of circumstances distinct from che- 
mical affinity, which essentially modify its action. On the 
other hand, it is advanced by many most ingenious chemists, 
and supported by a daily increasing body of experiments, that 
substances unite in proportions which are rendered definite by 
the sole operation of their mutual affinity, and are equally de- 
finite whether only one or more compounds of the same bodies 
exist.” This opinion had been formerly advanced by many 
learned chemists: but Mr. Dalton, by his accurate method of 
shewing the nature of the effects which take place, moulded the 
hypothesis into a distinct form, and reduced it to such a state 
as to bring it within the reach of experiment. The funda- 
mental principle, that bodies not only unite in definite pro- 
portions but that the proportions are to each other in certain 
ratios, and these of the simplest kind, appears to be every day 
more firmly established by new experiments. ‘The authors 
present us with a luminous view of the train of reasoning em- 
ployed by Mr. Dalton to establish his hypothesis, together with 
the proofs advanced by himself and others in its support; and 
the labours of Prof. Berzelius on this subject are detailed at 
considerable length, and with much perspicuity. 

The article Alcohol and Ether contains many valuable ad- 
ditions, affording an abstract of the analytical experiments of 
Saussure on these fluids, and on the composition and properties 
of the different species of ether by M.Thenard. It concludes 
with a view of Mr. Brande’s experiments, made in order to 
ascertain whether alcohol exists in fermented liquors and is 
only separated from them by distillation, or whether it be 
actually formed by this process. 
~ Under the word A/kali, we have much new and important 
matter. ‘The writers begin by an account of the experiments 
of Darcet, Berthollet, Thenard, and others, on the quantity of 
water which remains attached to the fixed alkalies, after the 
process of ignition; and which is now found to enter into 
their constitution, and to form with them what have been 
called hydtates.— The grand discoveries of Sir H. Davy are 
next announced: 

« One of the most interesting discoveries of modern chemistry is 


the decomposition of fixed alkalies which had often been — 
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tured to be of a compound nature, but no evidence of the truth of 
this opinion had ever been given till Sir H. Davy applied to this 
enquiry the astonishing powers of electro-chemical agency. The 
researches which he had made on the decomposition of acids and 
neutral salts by galvanic electricity were full of new and most in- 
teresting results, they pointed out a-mode of chemical analysis far 
more powerful than any that had been hitherto undertaken, and the 
admirable skill in contriving experiments, and sagacity in deducing 
from them the general laws of chemical decomposition, enabled hima 
to make the brilliant discovery which is the subject of this article. 
He conjectured that if a freed alkali was an oxyd of some unknown 
base, it was probable that when it was subjected to the action of 
opposite electricities, the oxygen of the alkali would be conveyed to 
the positive pole, whilst the inflammable base would appear in a 
separate state at the negative pole.’ 

Our chemical readers are well acquainted with the result of 
this fortunate conjecture. — Messrs. Aikin then give a minute 
account of the process of MM. Gay-Lussac and Thenard, 
for obtaining the alkaline metals by heating iron turnings in a 
gun-barrel, and passing melted potash through them while in 
this state. ‘The properties of potassium and sodium, with their 
action on the different bodies to which they have been ap- 
plied, their oxyds, and their combinations with hydrogen and 
with the different metals, are all described with brevity, but 
with a sufficient degree of clearness. — Under the article Am- 
monia, we have an account of all the attempts that have been 
made to procure a metallic basis from it, analogous to those 
of the fixed alkalies ; with the controversies and hypotheses to 
which the experiments have given rise. 

The article Blood contains the result of the labours of diffe- 
rent chemists on the analysis of this complicated fluid. Dr. 
Bostock is first noticed, as having controverted the opinion 
formerly entertained, that jelly was one of the constituents of 
the blood; and this correction has been since confirmed by 
Dr. Marcet and Mr. Brande. The latter chemist has also 
made some interesting experiments on the nature of the 
colouring matter of the red particles; and Prof. Berzelius, 
who has extended his researches to this fluid, has produced 
several important additions to our knowlege of its nature, 
which are duly recorded. 

Among other new articles, which we have observed as we 
passed along, we may notice that of Carbon, Carburetted Hydrogen 
in all its varieties, and Fluoric Acid, with its combinations. 
We have likewise a clear and interesting view of the controversy 
that has engaged so much attention respecting the nature of the 
oxymuriatic acid, under the term Muriatic Acid, and we shall 
make a quotation from this part ; 

‘1, The 
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¢ 3. The opinion of the acid nature of this substance, modified 
by the results of the experiments of Messrs. Gay-Lussac and The- 
nard, is the following. Muriatic acid is, like the other acids, a 
compound of some base (hitherto unknown) and oxygen; it has 
never been obtained in a separate state, as it is only known to che- 
mists as Muriatic Acid Gas, or as forming a part of the alkaline, 
earthy, or metallic Muriats. In the former case, the muriatic acid 
is intimately combined with about a fourth of its weight of water, 
(or of the oxygen and hydrogen which are the elements of this quan- 
tity of water,) and this is absolutely essential to the existence of 
muriatic acid in the gasseous state, so that under no circumstances can 
this acid be expelled from its solid combinations, unless such a quan- 
tity of water is present as will unite with the gas at the moment of 
its formation, and will then amount to about a fourth of the weight 
of the gas. This water exists in muriatic gas in a different mode of 
combination from that which constitutes the common hygrometrical 
moisture of gasses, and therefore cannot be separated by solid potash, 
lime, dry muriat of lime, or intense cold, which are the means suce 
cessfully used to render the other gasses dry. But when muriatie 
acid gas is united with any of the alkaline, earthy, or metallic bases, 
that portion of water which was essential to the acid in an insulated 
state is no longer retained, and may be expelled from most of them 
(though often with considerable difficulty ) by mere heat. 

¢ Oxymuriatic acid on this theory is a compound of muriatic acid 
and oxygen; and oxymuriatic gas contains oxygen equal to half its 
volume ; but the muriatic acid gas, with which it is united, is not com- 
bined with water, as it is in the insulated state of muriatic acid gas, 
but if it contains any water, it is only as common hygrometric 
moisture, which may readily be abstracted by any of the means 
above mentioned. Hence, in order to convert dried oxymuriatic 
acid gas to muriatic gas, it is necessary either to abstract oxygen, 
and to add water in substance; or else to add hydrogen, which by 
uniting with the excess of oxygen may produce water, this, as be- 
fore mentioned, being essential to the constitution of muriatic acid 

as. 

gs 2. The theory adopted by Sir H. Davy is the following: 

¢ Oxymuriatic acid is a substance hitherto undecompounded, and 


therefore must at present be considered as an element; it contains no 


oxygen, at least none has ever been extracted from it ; it unites with 
most metals and salifiable bases, forming the muriats, which there- 
fore are not (like the sulphats, nitrats, &c.) compounds of an oxy- 
dated base and an acid, but are composed merely of the base and of 
oxymuriatic acid. Thus, for example, common salt, or muriat of 
soda, when perfectly dry, is according to this hypothesis composed, 
not of soda and muriatic acid, but of sodium and oxymuriatic acid, 
and so of the rest. Oxymuriatic acid will, however, unite with 
oxygen, forming a very singular compound, whose properties have 
been discovered by Sir H. Davy. This eminent chemist gives the 
name of Chlorine to oxymuriatic acid, and of Euchlorine to the com- 
pound of oxymuriatic acid and oxygen, which will be presently 


described. 
¢ Muriatic 
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* Muriatic acid, according to this theory, is a compound of oxymu- 
riatic acid and hydrogen in equal volumes; it contains no water of 
composition, for none can be procured from-it, unless by substances 
that contain oxygen, and the quantity of water produced is exactly 
equal to the oxygen contained in the substance employed, added to 
the hydrogen supposed to exist in the muriatic acid gas. The 
salts called muriats are, when perfectly dry, composed of oxymuriati¢ 
acid and the respective bases, but not in the state of oxyds; but as 
soon as water is added to a dry muriat, a double decomposition takes 
place, the oxygen of the water goes to the base of the muriat con- 
verting it to an oxyd, the hydrogen of the water unites with the 
oxymuriatic acid, converting it to muriatic acid, and the compound 
now becomes really a muriated oxyd. On the other hand, if this 
muriated oxyd is again dried in the heat of ignition, the salt is 
again decomposed, the hydrogen of the muriatic acid escapes with 
the oxygen of the oxyd in the form of water; and the salt returns 


to the state of a simple binary compound of oxymuriatic acid and 
the base.’ 


We have then an abstract of the experiments of MM. Gay- 
Lussac and Thenard, in support of the former of these hypo- 
theses; and of those of Sir H. Davy on the latter, which 
are detailed with the usual perspicuity and candour of the 
authors. 

The additional article Sulphur contains a large quantity of 
new and interesting matter. A long account is given of car- 
buretted sulphur, of its discovery by Lampadius, of the suc- 
cessive experiments that have been performed on it by 
MM. Clement and Desormes, M. Berthollet, M. Vauquelin, 
M. Cluzel, and lastly by Prof. Berzelius and Dr. Marcet ; with 
the various opinions that have been formed respecting its 
nature and composition. We are also presented with an ab- 
stract of the new discoveries on the subject of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, sulphurized muriatic acid, and sulphuric acid. 


We have now pointed out a few of the leading articles to 
which the most important augmentations have been made; and 
besides these the additions to the mineralogical part are very 
numerous. ‘The accounts of almost all the metals have re- 
ceived new matter, and many minerals are now introduced for 
the first time. On the whole, we can venture to assure our 


readers that the Appendix fully supports the credit of the 
former work. 
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Art. V. Hints addressed to the Patrons and Directors of Schools ; 
principally intended to shew, that the Benefits derived from the 
new Modes of teaching may be increased by a partial Adoption of 
the Plan of Pestalozzi. To which are subjomed Examples of 

uestions calculated to excite and exercise the infant Mind. By 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, Author of Letters on the Elementary 
Principles of Education, &c. &c. 12m0. pp. 354. 78 Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1815. 


Me: Hamitton’s Popular Essays were analyzed with re- 
spectful attention in our Ixxivth volume, p. 402.3 and if 
on that occasion we wished for something less of tautology in 
the style, and of abstraction in the ideas, we applauded the 
useful purpose and exemplary piety of the dissertations. ‘The 
little volume before us has in our judgment yet greater practical 
merit ; it records many observations, and suggests various hints, 
relative to the better management and conduct of charity- 
schools for young females. 

The work contains two parts. The first consists principally 
in details of past experience, and contrasts with fairness the 
relative effects of Dr. Bell’s and Mr. Lancaster’s system. 
Perhaps that of Dr. Bell is best for girls, because it exacts a 
more entire submission ; and perhaps that of Mr. Lancaster is 
best for boys, as being plainly more founded on independence. 
To much personal insight into the mode of guiding charity- 
schools, Mrs. Hamilton adds the recommendation of being 
conversant with the system of Pestalozzi; which has the merit 
of impressing the memory of children by the perpetual use of 
sensible imagery, teaching mathematics, as Dr. Beddoes pro- 
posed, with geometrical figures of box-wood; and the farther 
merit of consulting the natural order of science, in the succes- 
sive steps of instruction. Pestalozzi’s scheme, however, is too 
comprehensive to be realized in all charity-schools; it makes 
great use of interrogative teaching, and has a catechism for 


every branch of learning. 
One of the reforms proposed by Mrs. Hamilton is this : 


‘ To proceed to a third method of teaching arithmetic, — the me- 
thod employed by Pestalozzi.— 

‘ Knowing that the first notion of numbers must. necessarily be 
obtained through the medium of the external senses, it is by objects 
adapted to the senses of siglit and touch, and not by words > 
that he gives the first ideas upon the subject to the infant mind. 
The teacher, taking a handful of beans, (or what else he chuses to 
use as counters,) gives one to each of the little pupils placed round 
his table. This each lays before him, and pronounces to be one dean. 
Another one is then given, and the first and second one are placed 
together, and, when thus united, assume the name of two. Another 
one bean is added, and the whole put together become three, ‘This 
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process is continued until all are capable of distinctly counting to the 
number ten. Each is then desired to take from his heap two beans, 
and having placed them together on the table, puts then other two 
down at a small distance, and having named the separate quantities, 
two and two, is made to join them together; and if his notion of 
numbers obtained in the former part of the exercise has been suffi- 
ciently accurate, he will easily, by the exertion of his own perceptions, 
be enabled to give to the number its appropriate term. In this way 
a distinct notion of all the combinations of which the units are suscep- 
tible is introduced. A knowledge of the figures which are the signs 
of numbers is next given. And then, again, by means of counters, 
which answer for tens, and the beans, which have represented units, 
the process is carried forward as far as may be found necessary. All 
the rules of arithmetic are taught by Pestalozzi on the same principle. 
I say nothing of his tables, and other contrivances for facilitating his 
purpose, as such apparatus, however useful, are by no means essential 
to the communication of clear ideas, which is the primary object in 
view. 

«So seldom, however, does this object enter into the contemplation 
of teachers, it would not occasion me any surprise to find, that among 
the numbers who, at the schools established on the new systems, seem 
in this branch of education to have made astonishing progress, there 
were nevertheless many, who, notwithstanding their adroitness in 
working questions in arithmetic, would, from want of clear ideas upon 
the subject, be extremely puzzled by the simplest proposition, if put 
in a form differing from that to which they had been accustomed. I 
know this to have been the case in one instance ; — the amiable and 
excellent young men, to whose benevolence the school owed its 
existence, having given it as a reason for discontinuing the Lancas- 
trian method of teaching multiplication.’ 


The second part of Mrs. Hamilton’s work consists of Ex- 
amples of Questions calculated to develope the faculties of the 
infant mind. Some of these catechisms of elementary inform- 
ation are well devised: but others are somewhat pedantic, For 
instance, in the second section the question occurs ; 


‘ Questioner. .et us now examine the forms of the capital letters 
of the alphabet. What letter is formed by two oblique lines meeting 
at top, and slanting opposite ways, and joined about half way down 
by a short line across? (A) 

. PERRET EE 


¢Q. Describe to me how this next letter is formed.’ 


This solemn trifling reminds us of a puzzle in an old book of 
riddles intitled How to make a Plant by Geometry ; in which the 
direction is thus given. Bisect a right line, and from the point 
of bisection let fall.a perpendicular. Describeacircle. Unite 
the diameters of two semicircles. Produce equally the equal 
legs of an isosceles triangle. Describe a semicircle. Describe 
another semicircle. Describe a circle. After this process, the 


young 
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oung geometrician discovers on his slate that he has printed 
in capitals the word ‘TOBACCO. 

We will give, however, a more favourable specimen, and 
transcribe the eighth section, or catechism, which revives a 
favourite topic of Mrs. Hamilton, the necessity of notice or 
observation : ! 


¢ Questioner. as God, in giving you sight, bestowed on you a 
great blessing ? 

© Answer. se eee veces 

¢Q. Are you very thankful to God for being able to see? 

¢ A. 7 . . . eo ° * . * 

¢Q. Do you think that God gave you sight in order that you 
might always see what was before your eyes? 

ee ee oe 

¢Q. But do you really always see all that is within reach of your 
sight ? 

¢ A. * « eee @ . . . 

¢Q. Does it never happen, that though sitting within sight of the 
door, you do not perceive whether it is shut or open? 

¢ A. . . ° J o « 7. ° * 

¢(). Does it never happen, that though sitting by the fire-side, 
you do not observe whether the hearth be clean or dirty ; or whether 
the fire-irons be in their proper places ? 

‘ A. ° bd * * e bd ba . ° 

€Q. Do you always, without being desired to notice, observe 
whether things that ought to be laid in a straight line are so or not ? 

6 A. 7 o e . 7 ° . -_ 7 

¢ ©. When you do not perceive these things, is it because they are 
not within reach of your sight? : 

6 A. . a o e a * . e = 

¢Q. Do youat such times make use of your eyes, or do you not ? 

6 A. e e . o e ° . o . 

¢Q. lf any of your companions were to come before you with a 
fool’s cap on her head, do you think that you would not immediately 
observe her dress ? 

é A. ° . * e* ee *@ e a ° 

¢Q. It seems, then, that you do not fail to see whatever by its 
strange appearance attracts your notice ? 

é A. + a e e e ° ° ° se 

¢Q. But did God bestow on you the blessing of sight for no other 
purpose but that you might see such things as strike your fancy ? 

‘ ° ° oe o e* ee *e 7 e 

¢ Q. Have you the power to see whatever you chuse to notice ? 

‘ A. e*e @ . oe ° e °* es 

¢ Q. Is it by noticing useful things, or by noticing foolish things, 
that you will be most likely to improve in knowledge and im 
usefulness ? 

‘6 A. eeeeegeee#eees*® 

¢ Q. Have we in the glorious works of creation, in the sun, and 
moon, and stars, and in the earth and all that it produces, proofs of 
the wisdom, and goodness, and power of the great Creator? 

4* A. eee 
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© Bis o si ale < 6 iciatis 

‘ Q. Ought we.then, or ought we not, to take notice of every 
object of nature which comes within reach of our observation ? 

« 

‘ Q. When you take notice of the beauty of the sky above, or 
of aught that springs in the earth, and at the same time raise Seed 
heart in thankfulness to the Creator, are you then making a good use 
of the blessing of sight ? 

CP FW se eo 5s 

‘ Q. But were you to take notice only of such things, would you 
ever learn to become useful to others? 

. 

Whe! calc aie 48 och 

‘ Q. Is it then necessary for you to learn to observe things of 2 
lower order, — the things that are commonly around you ? 

‘6 

Bie nn. 0-0 0.0.8 eo 

« Q. Of two threads, one person sees at a glance which is the 
finest, while another, with sight equally good, sees no difference be- 
tween them. Now, tell me to which of these two persons the bless- 
ing 4 sight is most truly useful? 

‘ 

‘ Q. Of two servants employed in such household work as neces- 
sarily soils the hands, one sees not that her hands are dirty, and even 
sees not the dirty marks they make on the walls or doors, or what- 
ever they touch, while the other no sooner soils her hands than she 
observes the circumstance, and touches nothing until they are restored 
to cleanness. Now, tell me the cause of this difference between them ; 
does one see better than the other? 

Ta + ss + = 6 08 

‘ Q. Of two girls walking in the street, one shall see a horse or 
carriage coming up, and, while it is yet at a distance, shall move des 
liberately out of its way, while the other, not seeing its approach, 
walks on till it is quite close to her, and then, in fright, knows not 
which way to run, and is perhaps run over at the peril of her life : 
is it not then happy for her who had acquired the habit of taking 


notice 2” 


The ninth or next ensuing dialogue, on labour and design, 
continues the same topic in a very useful and happy manner. 
To ladies engaged in the management of charity-schools for 
females, this little volume will be truly valuable ; since it will be 
found to facilitate the duties of visitors, and to supply a fund 
of intelligent inquiry, adapted to secure the praise of skilful 
superintendance. 





Art. VI. Observations on Pulmonary Consumption. By H. H. 
Southey, M.D. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1814. 


Has divided his essay into four parts, Dr. Southey treats 
successively of the Symptoms, the Appearances on Dissec- 
tion, the Causes, and the Treatment of the Disease which is the 
Rev. SEPT. 1815. D subject 
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subject of discussion. After some general remarks on the 
varieties of the human species, and having observed that the 
four temperaments of the antients were not sufhciently com- 
prehensive to include all the well-marked differences which 
actually exist, he gives a description of what he regards as the 
scrofulous temperament, which is supposed to be characterized 
by very distinct features. Persons of this peculiar habit are 
the most liable to phthisis; although it is admitted that a 
disease in every respect similar may occasionally occur from 
accidental causes. In the enumeration of the circumstances 
which denote the scrofulous constitution, and in the history 
which is afterward given of the gradual approach and subse- 
quent confirmation of the phthisical state, we do not perceive 
any thing that is new or sufliciently striking to arrest our 
attention. 

It moreover does not appear to us that the author supplies 
any very interesting remarks on the second subject on which 
he treats, viz. the Appearances on Dissection. He inquires 
briefly into the nature of tubercles, enumerates the derange- 
ments of structure which the substance of the lungs presents, 
and mentions some facts which shew that respiration can be 
carried on when only a small portion of the lungs preserves 
its natural state. 

The chapter on the Predisposing and Exciting Causes is more 
interesting, as it contains an abstract of the opinions of different 
authors on the important question respecting the effect of cli- 
mate on Consumption. ‘ What are the countries,’ Dr.S. asks, 
‘if any, exempt from pulmonary Consumption ? and where does 
it occur most frequently ? What are the modes of life which 
prevail in such countries ? What classes of the community in 
our own island seem most, and what least, liable to this 
malady?’ Dr. Southey, beginning with Iceland, then details the 
accounts of various writers, both medical men and geographers, 
respecting the state of Consumption in the different countries 
of Europe; and afterward, in some situations, in the other 
quarters of the world. ‘The whole presents a melancholy 
picture of the widely spreading ravages of this disease, and 
seems to indicate that those individuals, who leave their 
homes in order to enjoy a more genial climate, do not always 
make an advantageous exchange. —Consumption appears to 
be very rare in Egypt, and also in some of the West Indian 
islands. 

Dr. Wells, in a valuable paper in the Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions, had noticed that those situations which are most 
obnoxious to ague are least affected with Consumption ; and 
the present author has taken some pains to investigate this 

point. 
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point. The result of his inquiry, however, is not favour. 
able to Dr. Wells’s hypothesis: since it appears, by the 
testimony of those practitioners who are the most competent to 
decide on the question from their opportunities of local obser- 
vation, that Consumption is not unfrequently generated in 
marshy districts, and proves as fatal there as in other parts of 
the same country; and that the two diseases, if not co-existent, 
readily supervene one on the other, and even seem to favour 
their mutual invasion. The general insalubrity.of fenny situa- 
tions must carry off many delicate persons, who might other- 
wise have become the victims of Consumption ; and thus the 
disease may seem less frequent among the inhabitants who 
remain. In the same manner, the general introduction of the 
cow-pox inoculation must cause other infantile diseases to 
appear more fatal; because all those who would, in the com- 
mon course of events, have died from small-pox, are left 
exposed to measles, chincough, &c. 

The treatment of Consumption naturally divides itself into 
the two heads of prevention and cure, of which the former is 
by far the most important ; indeed so much so that, when the 
disease is once formed, we regard all farther attempts at relief 
as almost hopeless. ‘The principal point, connected with this 
subject, which deserves our notice, is the reference which the 
author makes to the customs and mode of life of the Russians; 
who, although they inhabit a very rigorous climate, are nearly 
exempt from Consumption. ‘This circumstance is attributed to 
their living in warm habitations, to their use of warm clothing, 
and to their frequent employment of the warm bath; by which 
means, it would seem, ‘ men who are exposed during a 
number of hours every day to an intensely cold atmosphere can 
bear their exposure with impunity.’ It is also stated that the 
Russian boor takes a greater proportion of animal food in his 
diet than the English labourer; and this circumstance is sup- 
posed to have some influence in enabling him to bear a low 
temperature. 

A deficiency of warmth and nutrition is supposed by the 
author to give rise to the formation, or at least to the develop- 
ment, of the scrofulous constitution ; and this idea leads him 
to make some judicious observations on the mistaken principles 
and practices of many persons, who endeavour to cure scrofula 
by abstinence, supposing it to depend on an impure taint in the 
blood, and attempt to harden the body against cold by always 
keeping it at a low temperature. ‘The following remarks, 
although not absolutely new, may be quoted as a favourable 
specimen of Dr. Southey’s manner of reasoning : 
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‘ In this place it seems proper to remove some objections which 
are frequently made to the use of warm clothing and well heated 
rooms, founded upon the popular error that they render the body 
more obnoxious to cold. ‘This notion is as injurious as unfounded. 
It has already been shown that in much colder countries than Eng- 
land, where rooms are better heated, and warmer clothing adopted, 
colds are less frequent. The Laplander and Russian quits his hut, 
which resembles an oven rather than a room, and travels in his sledge, 
breathing with impunity an atmosphere below zero. Manufacturers 
exposed to very high temperatures, as those employed in glass- 
houses, starch and paper makers, &c. are not more liable to catarrhs 
than others.’ — 

‘ So far from bearing cold worse, from living in a well warmed 
habitation, it appears that individuals so circumstanced suffer less 
from occasional exposure to a low temperature than those who in- 
habit colder dwellings. Every one must have remarked, that on 
quitting a warm room, to encounter a frosty atmosphere, less in- 
convenience is experienced than upon alighting from a cold carriage. 
In all those cases in which I have recommended confinement in rooms 
heated to 60° or 65°, I have remarked that the attendants most em- 
ployed in those rooms were less subject to catarrhs than the rest of 
the family. It has been frequently observed that the natives of tro- 
pical climates bear their first winter in England better than their 
second. When the body is exhausted by fatigue, and cooling rapidly 
by profuse perspiration, a sudden exposure to cold air is highly 
dangerous; but bearing in mind this fact, we may state it as a ge- 
neral rule, that exposure to cold is less injurious when the tempera- 
ture of the body is above than when it is below the natural standard. 
Let two men set out in a mail-coach on a cold night, the one well 
warmed when he takes his seat, the other shivering from cold ; and 
at the end of a journey of 50 miles, the man who started warm will 
hardly have felt cold, and the other will never have been warm. 
Uneasy sensation is always the result of a deviation from the healthy 
state in some part or parts of the body, and is in all cases to be ob- 
viated if possible. Nothing therefore can be more absurd than to 
suppose that the endurance of a painful degree of cold for any consi- 
derable time can contribute to strengthen the constitution.’ 


On the cure of Consumption, when the disease is actually 
formed, Dr. S. offers little that is satisfactory; and in the 
enumeration of the remedies that have been proposed at dif- 
ferent times, we meet with the usual round of disappointments. 
Altogether, if this volume does not possess any very high claim 
to commenéation, either in its literary or its professional merits, 
we can recommend it as worthy of a perusal, more especially as 
it is tolerably concise. 
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Art. VII. England at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
From the French of M. De Levis, Duke and Peer of France. 
By the Author of “ A few Days in Paris.”” Vol. I. 8vo. 
Ppp. 400. 12s. Boards. Payne and Foss, &c. 1815. 


OF the original work of the Duke de Levis, whence this 
volume has been translated, we took notice at some length 
in the Appendix to our Ixxivth volume, p.476. We attributed 
to the noble author an informed and sagacious mind, a philo- 
sophic impartiality of criticism, more judgment perhaps than 
vivacity, and an easy unaffected but not uninteresting method of 
description. His travels have serpentined over the whole sur- 
face, and his reading over the speculative range, of this country. 
A lively preface has been furnished by the editor of the 
translation, in which the following biographical particulars of 
the author’s family are given in his own words: 


‘The Marshal de Levis, my father, came of a good family of 
Gascony: being a younger son, his patrimony was not very consi- 
derable. He first served as aide de camp to Marshal de Mirepoix. 
In those days, regiments were given only to the eldest sons of families 
of rank ; because it was usual for colonels to expend more than their 
pay in little attentions to their officers, and in occasionally assisting 
them with small advances of money. By these means, they acquired 
esteem and consideration independent of their military rank. 

« « But, setting aside conjectures, it may be remarked as a solita 
instance, that the same promotion elevated Mailly and De Levis to 
the dignity of marshals of France, and yet the former was already a 
licutenant-general, while the latter was only a captain ; however, if 
there had been only this singularity in his military life, his name 
would not have appeared in these memoirs, but I have two other 
facts to relate, not unworthy of notice. While my father was yet 
young, and still serving with the Marshal de Mirepoix, these two 
officers compelled two battalions of the enemy to lay down their 
arms, merely by boldly advancing and exclaiming, “ You are sur- 
rounded, down with your arms!’?) They were taken at their word, 
and the troops surrendered. 

«Some years afterwards, fortune made the Marshal de Levis 
pay very dear for this favour, in frustrating, by an accident, the 
least to be expected, an expedition, planned with equal boldness and 
skill. After the defeat and death of the brave but unfortunate 
Montcalm, he had taken command in chief of the French army in 
Canada. But on the fall of Quebec, M. de Levis was compelled to 
retire to Montreal, the capital of Upper Canada, where he esta- 
blished his head quarters.”? Here follows a minute detail of a night 
attack to surprise the garrison of Quebec ; though boldly sketched, 
it terminated in the entire defeat of the assailants. ‘ At length the 
war in Canada having ceased, M. de Levis was recalled to ~ davies 
and he carried with him the regret and regard of the colonists, and 
even of the Indians; the love of the officer and soldier, and the 
D 3 esteem 
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esteem of the enemy. On his arrival in France, he was employed in 
the army serving in Germany, and signalized himself on several oc- 
casions ; it was M. de Levis who took from the hereditary prince 
of Brunswick the foreign artillery which was to be seen at Chantilly 
before the Revolution. 

« « The peace of Versailles terminated his military career, but not 
his services: promoted to the government of the province of Artois, 
he acquired the esteem of the troops, as well as that of the people. 
Just, and affable, he possessed the first qualities of a public man: 
he was every where beloved. Wifhout being endowed with those 
brilliant qualities, which, while they captivate and astonish, are too 
often disfigured by the wanderings of a disordered imagination, or 
by disgusting pretensions, M. de L. possessed all the talents requisite 
for the most important employments: his judgment was sound, and 
his conception just: in society he pleased by that Languedocien 
gaiety, at once ingenuous and pleasing, and which gave grace and 
originality to the most trifling effusions. In the field, his cool 
bravery was contrasted with his habitual vivacity ; but the most re- 
markable feature of his character was benevolence; to this, he 
joined energy and activity, without which, benevolence itself is al- 
most useless. 

¢s¢ Tt was sufficient to have, even, the most remote connection 
with him, to acquire a hold on his heart. ‘Thus, every one, whether 
Languedocien, Canadian, Artuisirs, who served under him, from the 
colonel to the drummer, might approach him with confidence ; nay 
more, raised to the highest dignities of the state, a duke and marshal 
of France, he never thought it derogatory to his rank, to appeal in 
person to the government, when it was to solicit in favour of the 
widow or orphan, nor did age or infirmity abate his zeal. The high 
sense he entertained of his duty accelerated his death: in spite of 
the remonstrances of his physicians, he set out to hold the states of 
Artois in 1787; the journey increased his disorder, and he died on 
the day fixed for the opening. . 

¢ « This assembly, the fathful organ of the province, decreed him 
a magnificent funeral; and erected a monument to his memory in 
the Cathedral of Arras. Seven years had scarcely elapsed, when 
that sacred edifice, where his ashes reposed, no longer existed: they 
were dispersed. His estates and his titles have perished; * and 
nothing remains of him but an unblemished reputation, and the re- 
membrance of his glorious deeds; an honourable entail, which, “ by 
God’s help,”’ their ancient motto, his descendants will endeavour to 


deserve.’ ’” 


Many remarks occur, tending to ascertain the critical value 
of the work under contemplation. ‘The editor himself is not 
entirely unknown as a writer, having given to the public “ A 
few Days in Paris:” but his lively though somewhat pert and 
inaccurate diction does not pervade the whole version, he havin 
been assisted by a friend to accelerate the process of publication. 





_ * Louis XVIII., however, has restored the title of Duke to. the 
family of Levis. 
We 
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We cannot better select a specimen of the translation than 


from the chapter which gives an account of the benevolent 
institutions of London: 


«I have briefly described the principal establishments in London, 
founded for the relief of infancy, old age, sick and wounded, lying- 
in-women, and lunatics; it now remains for me to speak of some 
benevolent institutions, whose views are more general, and who ex- 
tend their relief to different classes, afflicted by a common misfortune. 

‘ Such is the society, which delivers, annually, with equal discern, 
ment and generosity, a great number of prisoners for debt. It was 
established in 17723; and at the expiration of the first year, it had 
already liberated more than a thousand persons. In a printed state- 
ment of their proceedings, it appears that the wives of the prisoners 
amounted to five hundred and sixty-six, and their children, to two 
thousand three hundred and forty-one persons. This report pro- 
duced a striking effect ; the subscriptions increased; some benefac- 
tors remained unknown, and amongst them, there was one, who sent " 
the sum of one thousand pounds sterling in a bank note (and there 
are some of still greater value) to one of the directors, without speci- 
fying by whom it was sent; he lost no time in bringing it to the 
committee, who at first declined receiving it, being fear ul, that it 
might be a restitution, or a personal gift. This delicacy is equally 
honorable to the society, and to the individual. There is another 
institution, called The Society for Bettering the Condition of the 
Poor, whose object is to administer instruction and relief. They 
publish a very interesting periodical work, which gives an account 
of their proceedings, and insert memoirs relative to the important ob- 
jects which engage their attention. Its views are directed by every 
means to perfect and ameliorate: 1. Charitable establishments, and 
parish workhouses; 2. Friendly Societies, of which we shall speak 
at the end of this chapter; 3. The building of Cottages, which 
several rich proprietors have given, upon certain conditions, to poor 
families, with the benefit of a piece of adjacent land for garden stuff ; 
4. Public Mills; 5. Public Shops; 6. The Instruction of Youth of 
both sexes; 7. The Government of Provincial Gaols; 8. Public 
Economical Kitchens; g. Public Kitchens; 10. The means of 
diminishing the number of Beggars. 

‘I ought to have placed at the conclusion of the Hospitals, the 
Dispensaries ; large apothecaries shops, where the poor are supplied 
with medicine and prescriptions gratis ; several physicians and sur- 
geons attend them. It is estimated, that in the eighteen Dispensa- 
ries, situated in different parts of the capital, relief is annually af- 
forded to more than fifty thousand sick, of which, one third are at- 
tended at their own houses. The Dispensary of Carey-street alone, 
in the space of eight years, has furnished medicines to more than 
thirty thousand persons. 

‘It now remains for me to speak of certain societies for encourage. 
ment and repression; whose object is to attack misery and all the 
evils engendered in its most fruitful sources, vice and faziness; in 
short, to encourage the good, son to suppress the wicka@. This is 
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doing for morals what meditine does for the body, by inoculation 
and other means. The most powerful aid that these societies em- 


ploy, is, without doubt, religion. 
© <6 Dont Pempire commence ou finissent les loix.”’ 
$I think that no one will read, without interest, the simple enume- 
ration of these various Societies. 


© Preservative Societies, with the Dates of their Foundations. 


Year. 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge —- - = 1699 
Society for propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts - ~- 1701 


Society for promoting Religious Knowledge among the Poor 1750 
Society for prosecuting Rogues and Vagabonds - - ~- 1767 
Society for distributing Bibles to Soldiers and Sailors - ~- 1780 
Society for encouraging Sunday Schoolh - + - = 1785 
Society for Suppression of Vice and Immorality - 1787 


Society for relief of poor Clergy, distinguished by their = - 
Piety - - - - - - - 1788 

Society for encouraging good Servants - - - - 1792 

Society for distributing Religious Tracts among the Poor = -_:1795 


Society for sending of Missionaries to various Parts of the 


Globe - - - : . . - 1795 
Society for the Instruction of Negroes in the West Indies - 1795 
Society for sending Missionaries into Africa - - - 1800 
Society for protecting Young Girls who arrive from the 

Country, against the Dangers of the Capital - - + I8or 
Society for Suppression of Vice — - . . - + 1804 


‘In the list ef these Societies, there are three which appear to me 
to deserve particular attention ; viz. those whose object is to suppress — 
vice, and the prosecution of frauds of every description. However 
useful such institutions may be, they certainly could not be esta- 
blished in France ; the national spirit opposes it: perhaps among us 
it may be the effects of excessive delicacy ; but it is not the less true, 
that such prosecutions too nearly resemble denunciations, not to 
shock us. It must, however, be confessed that the informer, almost 
always excited by interest, or malice, is only odious on account of 
the baseness of his motives. When, on the contrary, the accusation 
is dictated by the love of order, and of justice ; by commiseration 
towards the oppressed, it is no longer reprehensible. It may even 
be said, that it is generous to assist, gratuitously, the magistrate 
charged by the prince to bring to justice public delinquents.’ 


We are persuaded that a perusal of this work will in general 
gratify the native and instruct the foreigner. Adapted to 
counteract some of our prejudices, and to illustrate some of 
our excellences, it tends to bring the rank of British exertions 
to an agreed estimate and appreciation. Hitherto, either satire 
or panegyric has been too busy about us: some have decried 
alike, with an insulting sneer, our climate, our manners, and 
sur monuments; and some have applauded with headlong 
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enthusiasm our accommodations, our institutions, and our sin- 
gularities. It is time for the scales of equity to balance with 
gentler oscillation. Be it our part not to read the commerts 
of so enlightened and polite a judge as M. de Levis, without 
a disposition to remove the corrigible imperfections of our 
social condition. 

Sometimes, however, the reader must be- on his guard 
against the speculative conclusions and theoretical inferences of 
this author, whose disposition to generalize and to advance 
comprehensive propositions and universal axioms is frequently 
carried to excess. Thus, at p.336., he proves by a string of 
syllogisms that the British constitution opposes the militar 
spirit, and forbids the production of a great General. Such 
arguments soon evaporate at the sound of the victory of 
Waterloo. — Occasionally, too, a degree of mis-statement may 
be detected, arising from a superficial acquaintance with the 
various subjects treated. 

The table of contents is conveniently ample. 








Art. VIII. Hebrew Melodies. By Lord Byron. 8vo. pp. 53. 
4s. 6d. sewed. Murray. 1815. (Published also with the 
Music, arranged, by Mr. Braham and Mr. Nathan. ) 


ce T= Songs of Sion” once formed an object of the greatest 

enthusiasm: among the Jews, when in the midst of 
captivity they considered it as the last insult of their cruel op- 
pressors to be required to sing those strains which awakened 
all their patriotic recollections: but these songs were rarely 
secular; and perhaps they were the sacred poems of which a 
great part of their Scriptures consisted. Scarcely any people, 
however, can be named, among which no traces are to be found 
of a national music; and so much well-founded proof of the 
existence of great musical splendour in the religious ceremonies 
of the Jews may be adduced, that we must suppose that the 
pleasures of the same art have been applied to the purposes of 
secular amusement. Yet, on the other hand, it is surprising 
that so little should, at any time, have been known of this 
music. While the music of almost every European nation has 
at different periods been highly cultivated, we have never heard 
of Jewish Tunes, or Hebrew Melodies, (as they are now styled,) 
in any other sense than as the term was applied to the music 
performed at the Synagogues. If, therefore, Messrs. Braham 
and Nathan have been successful in setting the poems before us 
(many of which are secular, and none strictly religious,) to tunes 
that have real claims to nationality, still the Jews have exerted 
at least their usual jealousy in protecting this part of their na- 
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tional property from an intermixture with that of the nations 
among whom they have been sojourners, since the dispersion of 
their people and the destruction of their national existence. 

Whatever may be the state of the question as to the national. 
music of the Jews, no doubt can be entertained of their having 
had a national poetry in a general or extended sense; and, 
though the rules of it cannot now be accurately ascertained, 
some idea may be formed of its character and leading features 
by consulting Bishop Lowth’s Prelectiones de sacra Poesi He- 
breorum, and his Dissertation prefixed to his translation of the 
prophet Isaiah. Many of the books of Scripture are indeed 
highly poetical ; and the inspired writings comprized in that 
sacred volume in reality form the Hebrew school of poetry. 
Prior to,the fame of the Greeks and the Romans for arts and 
letters, the best specimens of Hebrew rhythm were in existence; 
so that its rules of composition cannot be explained by the pro- 
sody of the Greek or the Roman muse. We know, however, 
that the poetry as well as the civil polity of the Israelites was 
altogether dependent on theological or scriptural authority. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more incongruous than subjects of 
merely ordinary poetical interest (such as auburn tresses, snowy 
necks, gushing tears, lingering pauses, &c. &c.) combined with 
those images and expressions which, from their scriptural 
origin, are justly intitled to rank as appropriate to the 
Jewish literature. This, then, has been the great difficulty 
with which, in the work before us, Lord Byron has had to con- 
tend; and we must confess that, in our opinion, he has not 
been successful in overcoming it. 

It must, indeed, be objected to these Melodies, or songs com~ 
posed for what are called Hebrew Melodies, that they are not 
in proper costume, — that they are not clothed in the dress of 
Judaism, so as to display the marked features of the Hebrew 
character. Before Lord Byron had undertaken the task which 
he here professes to execute, he should have imbued his mind 
with the peculiarities of the Hebrew muse, drinking deep of 


«¢ Siloa’s brook that flow’d 
Fast by the oracle of God :” 


since the poetry of the Israelites differs from that of other 
nations not merely in its structure, but in its sentiments and 
modes of expression ; and, unless attention be paid to these 
circumstances in the composition of Hebrew airs, probability 
will be violated and the charm of the Muse dissolved. Can we 
or ought we to tolerate Homeric expressions, or phrases bor- 
rowed from our modern poets, in songs supposed to have been 
written in Palestine, or ‘ by the rivers of Babylon,” during the 

Captivity ? 
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Captivity? The epithet «King of men,” applied to Agamemnon, 
seems quite out of its place when given to King David ; and 
the poetic description of the grave of the Unfortunate Lady, 
whom Pope has immortalized by his elegy, “‘ There the first 
roses of the year shall blow,” is not transferable to the grave of 
a Hebrew damsel. These misapplications carry the mind for- 
wards, not backwards; they are anachronisms which destroy the 
whole illusion, and interrupt the stage-effect. We object also 
to the application of the Roman term cohort to the army of 
Sennacherib, (here spelt, erroneously, Semnacherib, p. 46.) and 
to the introduction of a passage from the New ‘Testament, (see 
p- 11.) in poems referring to events long previous to the coming 
of Christ. ‘The phrase, ‘ in the hue of his slaughters,’ (p.44.) 
is not English ; and in the last piece, which is given asa trans- 
cript from Job, the sense of the original is altered by Lord 
Byron’s version: 


‘ Is man more just than God? Is man more pure 
Than he who deems e’en Seraphs insecure ?? 


The word insecure has no more business here than the nettle on 
the Monk’s grave. Most of all, however, were we disappointed 


by Lord Byron’s translation of Psalm cxxxvii.; which in the ori-- 


ginal is perhaps the most beautiful elegy that was ever written 
in any age or language. The affecting touches and the heart- 
moving pathos of the Hebrew muse are lost in this English 
Hebrew Melody : viz. 


* We sate down and wept by the waters 
Of Babel, and thought of the day 
When our foe, in the Aue of his slaughters, 
Made Salem’s high places his prey ; 
And ye, oh her desolate daughters ! 
Were scattered all weeping away. 


‘ While sadly we gaz’d on the river 
Which roll’d on in freedom below, 
They demanded the song ; but, oh never 
That triumph the stranger shall know $ 
May this right hand be withered for ever, 
Ere it string our high harp for the foe! 


‘ On the willow that harp is suspended, 
Oh Salem! its sound should be free ; 
And the hour when thy glories were ended 
But left me that token of thee: 
And ne’er shall its soft tones be blended 
With the voice of the spoiler by me !” 


“ The Song of Zion,” —“ the Lord’s Song in a strange 
Land,” — and the” beautiful apostrophe to Jerusalem, are all 
omitted in Lord B.’s version, 
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The concluding couplet in the piece intitled ¢‘ Jordan’s Banks? 
is not superior to ordinary hymn-book versification : 


¢ How long by tyrants shall thy land be trod ! 
How long thy temple worshipless, Oh God !’ 


In fact, those specimens in this little volume which, on ac- 
count of scriptural subjects or allusions, seem to possess a 
Hebrew character, are tame and uninteresting, because we in- 
sensibly compare them with originals of transcendant sublimity: 
while those which are on miscellaneous subjects disappoint us 
by their generality, and appear (as Johnson said of Pope’s 
Epitaphs) like so many Melodies to be let. Who ever read the 
conclusion of the fourth chapter of Job without feeling that it 
is marked by the most striking grandeur: but will Lord Byron’s 
version of it leave the same impression ? 


‘ A spirit pass’d before me+ I beheld 
The face of Immortality unveil’d — 
Deep sleep came down on ev’ry eye save mine— 
And there it stood,—all formless — but divine : 
Along my bones the creeping flesh did quake; 
And as my damp hair stiffen’d, thus it spake: 


¢« Is man more just than God? Is man more pure 
Than he who deems even seraphs insecure ? 
Creatures of clay—vain dwellers in the dust ! 
The moth survives you, and are ye more just? 
Things of aday! you wither ere the night, 
Heedless and blind to Wisdom’s wasted light !”” ’ 


Here are two short stanzas, on a subject of the highest in- 
terest, with at least three weak lines, to say nothing of the 
obscurity of the sense in the second line of the second stanza, 
which is moreover (as already observed) an entire interpolation. 
We cannot speak more favourably of the author’s version of 


thecxxxwith-Pealm, which has heen so nobly versified-by—Fate+ 
nor-isthe treatment-ef the fine theme “ All is vanity, &c.” 
mere-successful. — The visit of Saul to the Witch of Endor is 
a noble subject for poetical description, and much of Lord 
Byron’s version of it is intitled to praise: but the lines in the 
first stanza are harsh; and the style of the second puts us too 
much in mind of Gray’s Descent of Odin, leading us conse- 
quently to a comparison between the Holy Scriptures and a 
part of Heathen Mythology, which ought not here to be made: 


¢ Thou whose spell can raise the dead, 
Bid the prophet’s form appear. 
«¢ Samuel, raise thy buried head ! 
King, behold the phantom seer !”? 
Earth yawn’d ; he stood the centre of a clond: 
Light changed its hue, retiring from his shroud. 
Death 
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Death stood all glassy in his fixed eye ; 

His hand was withered, and his veins were dry ; 
His foot, in bony whiteness, glittered there, 
Shrunken and sinewless, and ghastly bare : 

From lips that moved not and unbreathing frame, 
Like cavern’d winds, the hollow accents came. 
Saul saw, and fell to earth, as falls the oak, 

At once, and blasted by the thunder-stroke. 


«sé Why is my sleep disquieted ? 
Who is he that calls the dead? 
Is it thou, Oh King? Behold 
Bloodless are these Fmbs, and cold: 
Such are mine: and such shall be 
Thine to-morrow, when with me: 
Ere the coming day is done, 
Such shalt thou be, such thy son. 
Fare thee well, but for a day ; 
Then we mix our mouldering clay. 
Thou, thy race, lie pale and low, 
Pierced by shafts of many a bow 3 
And the falchion by thy side, 
To thy heart, thy hand shall guide; 
Crownless, breathless, headless fall, 
Son and sire, the house of Saul !??? 


The stanzas called ¢‘ The Song of Saul before his last Battle’ 
have not much of the characteristic dignity of the subject ; 
which, indeed, can scarcely be well treated in dactylic measure. 

These are the principal of the compositions which, as being 
connected with scriptural subjects, seem to possess.an admissible 
claim to the title of Hebrew Poems. — The greater number of 
pieces have no such connection, and are considered by the author 
himself as of so indiscriminate a character that they are only dis- 
tinguished by the first line or first words of each. Regarded as 
poems merely of a general cast, and laying no claim to national 
particularity, they are of various worth: some possessing only 
ordinary merit, and others displaying a high degree of the au-- f 
thor*s well known talents. We shall make a selection of § few > SA 
of these for the amusement of our readers, and then, with a very 
few additional criticisms, conclude our remarks : 


¢ Oh! snatched away in beauty’s bloom, 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb ; 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year; 
And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom : 


‘ And oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 
And feed deep thought with many a dream, 
And 
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And lingering pause and lightly tread ; 
' Fond wretch! as if her step disturb’d the dead ! 


¢ Away; we know that tears are vain, 
That death nor heeds nor hears distress : 
Will this unteach us to complain ? 
Or make one mourner weep the less? 
And thou— who tell’st me to forget, 
Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet.’— 





¢ I saw thee weep — the big bright tear 

Came o’er that eye of blue; 

And then methought it did appear 
A violet’‘dropping dew : 

I saw thee smile — the sapphire’s blaze 
Beside thee ceased to shine ; 

It could not ‘match the living rays 
That fill’d that glance of thine. 





¢ As clouds from yonder sun receive 

A deep and mellow die, 

Which scarce the shade of coming eve 
Can banish from the sky, 

Those smiles unto the moodiest mind 
Their own pure joy impart ; 

Their sunshine leaves a glow behind 
That lightens o’er the heart.’— 





¢ Sun of the sleepless! melancholy star ! 
Whose tearful beam glows tremulously far, 
That show’st the diet thou canst not dispel, 
How like art thou to joy remembered well ! 
So gleams the past, the light of other days, 
Which shines, but warms not with its powerless rays ; 
A night-beam Sorrow watcheth to behold, 
Distinct, but distant—clear — but, oh how cold !’— 








¢ On Jordan’s banks the Arabs’ camels stray, 
On Sion’s hill the False One’s votaries pray, 
The Baal-adorer bows on Sinai’s steep — 
Yet there—even there—Oh God! thy thunders sleep : 


¢ There — where thy finger scorch’d the tablet stone! 
There — where thy shadow to thy people shone! 
Thy glory shrouded in its garb of fire : 


Thyself — none living see and not expire ! 


¢ Oh! in the lightning let thy glance appear ! 
Sweep from his shiver’d hand the oppressor’s spear : 
How long by tyrants shall thy land be trod ! 
How long thy temple worshipless, Oh God!’ 
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In these extracts we find something to praise and something 
to blame : —a considerable portion of spirit, and many of those 
conceits which are destructive of spirited effect ; — some 
powerful versification, and some weak and frivolous allitera- 
tion ; — some originality, and some plagiarism. We object to 
the word ¢ unteach’ in the sense of teach us not; and ¢ methought 
it did appear a violet-dropping dew’ is weak. We are aware 
that these are little more than venial blemishes; and we should 
perhaps forbear from insisting on them in a work of any mag- 
nitude: but, in a collection like the present, every piece is 
supposed to be a sort of bijou, in which little flaws and specks 
are serious objections. 

The most spirited poem is ‘On the Day of the Destruction 
ef Jerusalem by Titus,’ and we quote it with much pleasure : 


¢ From the last hill that looks on thy once holy dome, 
I beheld thee, Oh Sion! when rendered to Rome: 
Twas thy last sun went down, and the flames of thy fall 
Flash’d back on the last glance I gave to thy wall. 


¢ I look’d for thy temple, I look’d for my home, 
And forgot for a moment my bondage to come ; 
I beheld but the death-fire that fed on thy fane, 
And the fast-fettered hands that made vengeance in vain. 


¢ On many an eve, the high spot whence I gazed 
Had reflected the last beam of day as it blazed ; 


While I stood on the height, and beheld the decline 
Of the rays from the mountain that shone on thy shrine. 


‘ And now on that mountain I stood on that day, 
But I mark’d not the twilight beam melting away ; 
Oh! would that the lightning had glared in its stead, 
And the thunderbolt burst on the conqueror’s head ! 


¢ But the Gods of the Pagan shall never profane 
The shrine where Jehovah disdain’d not to reign ; 
And scattered and scorn’d as thy people may be, 
Our worship, Oh Father! is only for thee.’ 


Here also the dactylic metre is an objection, and we wish 
that our ears were less offended by alliteration: but the general 
effect is both impassioned and chaste. 

It is proper to observe that Lord Byron, in a short preface, 
mentions that this is not a work of his own choice, but was 
undertaken at the request of a friend. Under such circum- 
stances, a poet is intitled to some indulgence: but, making 
every allowance for the restraint thus occasioned, our opinion 
on the whole is that the publication is not calculated to advance 
his Lordship’s high poetic fame. 
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Art. 1X. Narrative of Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey, with an Address 
to Christians of all Denominations, in Behalf of the Descendants 
of Abraham, Second Edition. 12mo. Gale and Co. 


N R. Frey is certainly a singular and interesting character ; 
and, as a descendant of Abraham embracing the Christian 
faith, he has obtained considerable notice in this country. The 
literary world are also under no small obligations to him for 
his new and beautiful edition of Van der Hooght’s Hebrew 
Bible ; an edition which he is executing with indefatigable in- 
dustry, and which will transmit his name to posterity, though 
he has modestly abstained from the mention of this under- 
taking in the narrative before us. While, however, we are 
cordially disposed to give him full credit for sincerity and zeal 
in the cause of the Gospel, we cannot altogether approve the 
style in which these memoirs are written; nor can we think 
that he has adopted the most judicious course in his appéal to 
the Jews. How far he is strictly correct in the representation 
of his “ brethren according to the flesh,” we have not the 
means of fully ascertaining: but when he tells us (p. 5.) that 
‘ those Haphtoroth, (or sections or lessons out of the prophets,) 
which speak the plainest respecting the Messiah, are left out 
in the reading of the Scriptures by the modern Jews, and par- 
ticularly that the liiid chapter of Isaiah is skipped over,’ he brings 
to our recollection’ a publication intitled ‘«* The Constancy of 
Israel,” by Solomon Bennett, a Polish Jew, in which this asser- 
tion is flatly denied; and in which, as it now appears to us, 
Mr. Bennett sneers at Mr. Frey for this representation, which he 
has elsewhere given. We shall not quote the contemptuous 
terms by which Mr. B. designates this convert from Judaism: but 
it may be proper, for the sake of obtaining the matter of fact, to 
restate his averment,in opposition to that of the authorof the pre- 
sent narrative, ‘I testify,” says Mr. Bennett, (see p. 34. uote,) 
‘‘ that I never heard of such a prohibition; yet there is some 
truth in it, that the Jews (z.¢. English) do neither read this chap- 
ter nor the whole Bible: novels and romances being so much 
more to their taste than their sacred records, that they scarcely 
comprehend their common Hebrew prayers ; but with respect to 
the innumerable Israelites throughout our dispersion, to my knowledge ' 
they read, understand, and reflect on it also.” To the English 
Jews, Mr. Bennett is not very civil ; and, as far as they are con- 
cerned, he seems to allow that Mr. Frey has not misrepresented 
them: but the great majority of the Israelites he rescues from 
Mr. Frey’s charge, and boldly affirms their perfect acquaint- 
ance with the lid chapter of Isaiah. Other particulars, which 
we have not room to mention, specified in Mr. Bennett’s 
book, (published in London in 1809, and noticed in M.R. Vol. 
Ixviil. 
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Ixviii. N.S. p. 396.) are completely at variance with Mr. - 
representations; and which, for the purpose of turning the 
Jews from * the error of their ways,” the author of this nar- 
rative should have combated. Instead, however, of maintain- 
ing the correctness of the Nazarene comments, as the followers 
of Moses call our strictures on their law and prophets, in op- 
position to those of the Rabbis, Mr. Frey, after having in- 
formed us of the horrid terms in which he was taught, when a 
child, to speak of our blessed Saviour, adopts a kind of style, 
in relating the circumstances of his birth, education, and con- 
version, &c. which we will honestly say is not much adapted to 
our taste. He tells us that he was born, or, as he expresses it, 
‘ was favoured by God with the light of this world,’ Sept. 21. 
1771, at Maynstockheim, in Franconia; in which country his 
father was for nineteen years a private tutor in a Jewish family, 
and, being devoted to the study of the Scriptures and the tra- 
ditions of the elders, became their Morah Tzedek, or religious 
conductor. Having such a parent, versed in all the niceties of 
tradition, as well as of the ceremonies of the law, the subject 
of this memoir was regularly circumcised on the eighth day, 
according to custom, receiving the name of Joseph Samuel, and 
became early instructed in the Pentateuch and Talmud. 


¢ Before I was’ (says Mr. F.) ¢ three er old I began the He- 
brew alphabet, and when but six years of age I could perfectly read 
any chapter of the five books of Moses.” — 

¢ When I was nine years old, the holy book of God was shut up 
and laid aside, and in its stead the productions of men, as the Mish- 
nah, Gemarah, &c. were brought forth and eagerly studied by me 
in succession, with fresh pleasure and satisfaction, for they were nou- 
rishment to my earthly and sensual affections, and fuel to my corrupt 
heart ; and thus was I for four years longer absorbed in vain specu- 
lations, spending my strength for nought. On the first Sabbath 
after I was thirteen years and a day old, I read in the synagogue, ac- 
cording to custom, the section of the law appointed for the day, 
which happened to be the second, called Noach. 

‘ When a Jewish boy has arrived at the age of thirteen years and 
a day, he is considered a man, fit to be one of the ten necessary to 
constitute a full number for public worship. He is now obliged to 
observe the precepts for himself, and is no longer considered under 
the power of his Father. He is also accounted of age to manage 
business, and his contracts are valid. I was now arrived at that 
period of life m which it is usual with the Jews to decide, whether a 
person will engage in business, or qualify himself farther for any 
religious office. Having chosen the latter, I continued five years 
longer in the study of the Talmud and its various commentators.’ 


As Mr. F. was so thoroughly qualified for arguing with the 
Jews on their own ground, and detecting their false glosses, 
we could have wished that he had employed more argumenta ad 
Aomines: but, we know not for what reasons, he follows a dif. 
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ferent course. "When he was eighteen, he acted for himself in 
the capacity of a tutor at Hesse ; for which service, in addition 
to board and lodging, he received sixteen guineas per annum. 
‘ Thus,’ says he, (but we wish that he had. not said it, for 
never was Scripture quoted more mal-a-propos,) * I thought 
myself ‘ rich, and encreased with goods, and had need of no- 
thing, not knowing that I was wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked.” Rev. iii. 17.’ 

At the age of twenty-one, the author read in the synagogue 
the public prayers and the law of Moses; and so anxious was 
he to recommend himself among his brethren, that he says, 


‘ I spent a whole year in obtaining the knowledge of the Jewish 
method of preparing the knife for killing fowls or _ eo and of the 
nature of the lungs. None but those who have learned these cere- 
monies can judge how difficult they are to be acquired, so as to be 
master of them all. 

¢ At length I likewise obtained this degree of honour by the con- 
sent of the then presiding Rav or Rabbi, of Hesse Castle. In the 
use of these ceremonious observances I was extremely strict, although 
not one of them is to be found expressed in the whole book of God, 
but they are only a few of the innumerable, vain, and extremely 
burdensome traditions received of the fathers. O blessed Jesus ! 
thy yoke is easy, and thy burden is light, for by thee the weary 
and heavy laden find rest. Happy, thrice happy those who are 
brought into the holy liberty of thy glorious and everlasting Gospel.’ 


This apostrophe in this place might have been spared, be- 
cause we are not come to the period of the writer’s conversion. 

Resolving to ramble, Mr. F. visited several places in Ger- 
many; and, accidentally meeting with a Christian who was 
a traveller for a tobacco-manufactory at Hamburgh, a conver- 
sation ensued, which first led him to a change of sentiment ; — 
a change which seems to have been very sudden, and is strangely 
expressed : 


‘ I stayed at the same inn with my Christian friend. My soul 
was disquieted within me all the night. Early in the morning m 
friend went into the city on his business. Soon after he was gone, all 
that he had said to me came suddenly into my mind with great force, 
and his kind and affectionate behaviour had such an influence on my 
mind, that I immediately sat down and wrote a letter to him, inti- 
mating I would travel in his company to Berlin, in order to enquire 
into the truth of Christianity. Having written this letter and sealed 
it, I left it for him in the inn, and went into the synagogue without 
thinking for a moment on the great sin which I had committed (ac- 
cording to the Jewish traditions) in writing and sealing a letter on 
the Sabbath day. 

‘ On my return from the synagogue, I was informed that my 
Christian fiend had left the place, and since that time I have never 
had the pleasure of seeing him. My conscience was now awakened, 
and it loudly told me that I was no longer a Jew, for that I had 
broken the Sabbath. 


¢ Hitherto 
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¢ Hitherto I had been a self-righteous Pharisee in my own esti« 
mation, ‘but now it pleased God to take at once every plea of merit 
from me, by convincing me of this one single sin. Now I found the 
truth of those words, “* A wounded spirit who can bear?” ” 


The next chapter relates the time and place at which he 
embraced the Christian religion, and gives an account of his 
being apprenticed to a shoe-maker. We must pass over his 
difficulties and hardships in this situation, to relate in his own 
words the particulars of his baptism, and of his obtaining an 
addition to his name : 


. © On the 8th of May, 1798, I was baptized publicly, and received 

as a member of the church, It has always been the custom, that at 
the baptism of a Jew some respectable persons should stand god- 
- fathers, who make him many presents ; but I refused to receive any, 
as another proof that I did not embrace Christianity for the sake of 
worldly gain. It is also a practice in Germany, and which has been 
of long standing, for a converted Jew to receive new names when 
baptized ; therefore, upon this occasion, the minister having preached 
from John, viii. 32. 36. ** And ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free. If the Son therefore shall make you 
free, ye shall be age indeed ;”? he gave me for a new sirname Frey, 
which signifies the same as free in English, but in the German lan- 
guage it 1s pronounced like Fry. Many in this country, attending 
more to the signification than to the spelling of my name, pronounce 
it generally as if written Free. He likewise added to my former 
name of Joseph Samuel, the names of Christian Frederick, the former 
expressive of the religion I embraced, the latter of his good wishes, 
namely, that I might be rich in peace.’ 


Without detailing those occurrences in Germany which are 
mentioned as contributing to Mr. Frey’s farther acquaintance 
with Divine truth, it will be sufficient briefly to state that, in 
consequence of his Christian connections, he was recommended 
to the Missionary Society at Berlin; that, after some education 
designed to qualify him for the office of a missionary, he was 
sent in 1801, with two others, to England, for the purpose of 
proceeding to join the venerable Dr. Vander Kemp, at the 
Cape of Good Hope; that he was detained in this country as 
a person singularly fitted to promote the conversion of the 
Jews ; and that his labours, though not crowned with the de- 
sired success, have not been wholly in vain. 

Of the long address to Christians in behalf of the Jews, 
with which this little pamphlet concludes, we shall take no 
other notice than to remark that, as Mr. Frey owns himself 
(see p. 79.) to be £ well acquainted with the peculiar objections 
of the Jews against the Christian religion,’ we lament that he 
has not chosen particularly to combat them, rather than to 
amuse us by the vague and unmeaning assertion that ‘ the 
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Jews believe in the transmigration of the soul, as efficacious-to 
procure pardon and reconciliation for sin.’ In short, we must 
earnestly advise 2 recomposition of the whole of Mr. F.’s nar- 
rative, be the express purpose of giving his controversy with 
his brethren a more argumentative form, and in order to render 
it a publication which the rational part of the Christian world 
may peruse with satisfaction. We pass now to a work which 
will contribute more to Mr. Frey’s literary reputation. 
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A Hebrew Grammar, in the English Language, by Joseph Samuel 
C. F. Frey, Editor of Vander Hooght’s Hebrew Bible. 8vo. 
p- 192, 10s. 6d. Boards. Gale and Co. 


P 
sladents vest persen, who is desirous of obtaining a knowlege of the 


Old ‘Testament, must thankfully receive a Hebrew Gram- 
mar published by one who has been educated as a Jew: be- 
cause such a person can ascertain two very important circum- 
stances, of which Christian divines are generally ignorant ; 
viz. in what way the Rabbis teach the language of their sacred 
books to their youth, and, in the next place, how they pro- 
nounce it. ‘Those who, with Mascleff, Parkhurst, and others, 
reject the vowel-points, will perhaps demur to being put into. 
Jewish leading-strings : but it is to be considered, on the other 
hand, that, as a dead language, the Hebrew cannot be read with- 
out the vowel-points ; and that, for instance, no good authority 


can be adduced for pronouncing the common name for God 


Aleim, instead of Elohim, for which the enemies of the points 
contend. ‘To the anti-punctuists, Mr. Frey addresses himself 
in his preface; and it is reasonable to suppose that the Jews 
are best acquainted with the legitimate prousgpiation of their 
own language. At all events, it is worth our while to ascertain 
how they pronounce it; because, if,we are to quote Hebrew 
in conversation with the Jews, we should®be able-to pro- 
nounce it so as not to disgust them. 

To promote a general acquaintance with the Old Testament, 
in the original tongue, is the object of the present work; 
which, we are informed, was originally composed for the in- 
struction of the students of the Rev. D. Bogue’s Missionary 
Seminary at Gosport, to which Mr. Frey was sent soon after 
his arrival in England, in order to be qualified for preaching 
to his brethren of the circumcision in the metropolis. It is 
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now revised and enlarged ; and Mr. F.’s object has also been to 
render it simple and yet comprehensive. 


‘ From the office of Hebrew teacher, which the author sustained 
amongst his own nation, and from the numerous pupils he has since 
had amongst Christians, he has had opportunities of trying and altering 
the rules as long as the pupils met with any difficulty, and he humbly 
hopes he has, in some measure, succeeded in opening a way to obtain 
the knowledge of this most ancient and sacred language, in less time, 
and with far less difficulty and perplexity than any other language, 
whether ancient or modern. This Grammar is divided into distinct 
chapters, and each chapter followed by exercises according to the 
preceding rules, that practice and theory might go hand in hand. 
And to make the student perfect in the right pronunciation of the 
language, the author has given the pronunciation of the Hebrew 
words in English throughout the work.’ 

- As in the common grammars, the power of the Hebrew let- 
ters is here shewn by corresponding Roman letters: but Aleph 
and yin Mr. Frey has not attempted to express by these 
means. ‘The pronunciation of the sacred tetragrammaton 


rm is thus exhibited, * Y¢-ho-wah.’ In other grammars, the 


Isert or Zai-ray (--) is directed to be sounded as the Greek , 
but Mr. Frey sounds it ay, as in the word fay. It is an excel- 
lence of the present Grammar that the Hebrew words, ex- 
pressive of the different parts of the language, are given in 
English: but the meaning of these terms, as in Bythner’s and 
other grammars, should also be subjoined. In chap. il. § 3. 


we have W/"1 Da-gesh, which gives us sound without sense*- 


Bythner adds that Dagesh comes from a Chaldee word which 
signifies to puncture, or 1s a point in the body of a letter; and in 
this way the sense of every term, when it first occurs, should 
be explained. Buxtorf, in his Thesaurus Grammaticus, gives 
three modes of writing Hebrew; the first is the Biblical; the 
second, that which is adopted by the Spanish and Italian Jews ; 
and the third, that which is in use among the German Jews. 
As Mr. Frey was born in Germany, we should have supposed 
that he would have afforded a specimen of the German Hebrew 
characters. —Theitables of Accents and Particles are very com« 
plete ; and the Reading Lessons in Exercise ix. will shew how 
differently Hebrew is read by Jewish and by Christian scholars.+ 


Accordin 
ie g 


* We observe that Mr. F. is not uniform in giving the sound of 
Hebrew words; for he calls the + or Jong a, in his first account 
of the vowel-points, Ka-maitz, but at p. 27. he writes the word in 
the usual way Kametz. 

We transcribe three different modes of reading the first verse of 
the book of Genesis. ‘The first is taken from Origen’s Hexapla, 
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According to Bythner, the Jitere Heemanti (expressed by 
this vocabulum artis) are 1F\39NM: but Mr. Frey increases them 
by the addition of a 4, terming them the Heemanitiv letters. 

At p. 31., speaking of nouns so related to each other as to 
require the preposition of between them, Mr. Frey points out 
the peculiarity of the Hebrew language in this particular, by 
observing that ‘ the former is governed and undergoes a change;’ 
and he then adds, ¢ these nouns are said to be im regimine, or 
contracted :?? but should he not have said in construction, or in 
statu constructo? It is true that he gives instances of conttac- 
tion when nouns are im regimine: but the rule of regimen ex- 
presses the relation of these nouns to each other, or their being 
constructed. or framed together. 

In the chapter intitled, 5345 Po-ail, or the Verb, Mr. Frey 


differs from all the grammarians by remarking that ¢ in the 
Hebrew language, correctly speaking, is but one conjugation, 
called 9} Binyan:’ but this simplicity disappears when he 


adds that this one conjugation ¢ has seven significations, which 
are distinguished from each other by different names and cha- 
racteristic marks :’ that is to say, the student has seven different 
formule to learn in the conjugation of Hebrew verbs. ‘ The 
Pa-al or Kal, Pi-ail, and Hiphil, are active ; Niph-al, Pu-al, 
and Hoph-al, are passive; and Hith-pa-ail is both active and 
passive. On this ground, Mr. F. disputes the propriety of 
calling these seven modes of forming the Hebrew verbs, Con- 
jugations ; £no one,’ says he, * ever supposed that Amo and 
Amor are different conjugations, why then should the active 
and passive in Hebrew be styled so’? We should have plea- 
sure in this refinement, if it could shorten the labour or 
relieve the memory of the scholar.— The directions for the 
formation of verbs through all their voices, modes, and tenses, 
are minutely given; and this part of the Grammar manifests 
the author’s critical acquaintance with the language which he 
professes to teach.—In short, though we would not recommend 
this as superseding the use of other grammars, especially to the 
classical scholar, but would rather advise it to be compared 
with the best of those that are written in Latin, yet we must 











‘by Montfaucon, in which the Hebrew igexpressed in Greek letters ; 
the second is from Parkhurst’s Grama prefixed to his Lexicon ; 
and the third from Mr. Frey’s Grammar, Exercise ix. 

1. BenoiO Baga erwee 29 acauosm ve cvecpece 

2. Berasit bera aleim at es:mim uat earsj. 

3- Be-rai-shith ba-ra E-lo-him aith hash-sha-ma-yim we-aith ha-a- 


retz. 
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remark that Mr. Frey’s mode of teaching the Hebrew is very 
masterly; that it is singularly calculated to facilitate the student’s 
intimate knowlege of that language; and that it makes us 
acquainted with the process adopted by the Rabbis in the edu- 
cation of Jewish youth. —The Hebrew Psalter, or Book of 
Psalms, called p»Smm “HD; or Book of Praises, is subjoined 
to this Grammar, which considerably augments its value. 

Mr. Frey has advertised a series of Hebrew Exercises, which 
will form an useful supplement to his Grammar; and we ad- 
vise him to mark, in a subsequent edition, the places from 
which he has taken the several lessons and exercises given in 
his Grammar. 





Art. XI. 4 Hebrew, Latin, and English Dictionary ; containing 
1. allthe Hebrew and Chaldee Words used in the Old Testament, 
including the proper Names, arranged under one Alphabet, with 
the Derivatives referred to their proper Roots, and the Significa- 
tion, in Latin and English, according to the best Authorities, 
2. The principal Words in the Latin and English Languages, 
with those which correspond to them in Hebrew. By Joseph 
Samuel C. F. Frey. Parts I. and II. 8vo. 8s. each, common 
Paper, and 12s. each on Royal Paper, to Subscribers. Gale 
and Co. &c. 


o doubt can be entertained of the utility of such a work as 
this to the Hebrew student, if duly executed; and we are 
obliged to Mr. Frey for the attempt which he has made: but 
we must take the liberty of saying that we wish it had been 
more complete ; and we trust that he will not be offended. if 
we suggest a hint or two for his direction in this respect. We 
are aware of the value of a vocabulary which contains every 
word that occurs in the Hebrew Bible, with its root placed in 
an adjoining column: but it is desirable at the same time to 
have a reference to the book, chapter, and verse in which each. 
word in question is to be found. It may not be necessary, in 
words of frequent use, to specify every text: but, when 
words occur only once, twice, or thrice, this is a circumstance 
which ought to be noticed. It would also greatly augment the 
utility of this Dictionary, if the words in. the Greek Septuagint, 
corresponding to those of the Hebrew, were given in the third 
column, with the Latin version. The author is in a degree 
justified when he remarks that ¢ some dictionarits contain so 
much superfluous criticism, that, in seeking for the meaning of 
a word, the student is frequently bewildered in a maze of 
extraneous matter’? but we must observe that, in the present 
instance, the compiler has erred in the opposite extreme ; and 
that his Dictionary, or rather Vocabulary, is too meagre, and, for 
. E 4 | want 
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want of references, too naked and unsatisfactory. Never were 
critics more friendly ta any undertakings than we are to these 
of Mr. Frey; and we shall be much gratified if, in the subse- 
quent numbers of the present work, he adopts our suggestions, 
or even a part of them. . 

_ As it may be the wish of some of our readers to peruse Mr. 
Frey’s plan in his own words, we shall transcribe the following 
account of it from the Advertisement prefixed to Part I. 


¢ In other Dictionaries the derivative words are ranged under 
their respective roots *, so that persons who are not well acquainted 
with the rules for separating the serviles from the roots, are often at 
a loss where to find the word which they want: in this, both roots 
and derivatives being cena under one alphabet, a person who 1s 
merely acquainted with the letters may turn at once to any word in 
the language. 

¢ Every derivative is inserted with all its prefixes and affixes, and 
its root in the parallel column, as, from 47XR JUN: if the word 


wanted be a root, it must be sought in the alphabetical order of the 
derivatives, and it will be found in the column of roots; as the root 
“INN page 1. stands in the column of roots, next after the word 
NOAA in the column of derivatives. 


7. "Ss 


¢ Where any derivative is from the same root as the word imme- | 


—_— preceding it, the root is not repeated, but its place is supplied 
by a line. 
y, There are many Hebrew roots which are out of use, and the 
signification of which is uncertain, but they are retained in all Dic- 
tionaries on account of the words derived from them. Such roots 
are here printed in open letters, as 4 5k. 

¢ With a view to bring the work within as moderate limits as 
possible, the author has frequently put into one line two words which 
are similar in sense, but which differ, either in the points, as AN 


rrr 


MIAN oF in the gender, as AIAN FIANs or in one of the 
letters, as MWIAR WIN ny MIAZIN: and such words 


are, in many instatices, abbreviated, either in the beginning, as 5 4== 


Syay 9 or at the end, as ""}99) O1992 


¢ This work also contains all the proper names found in the Old. 


Testament. These and such words which are composed only of a 
preposition and an affix pronoun, as 93) in me, have no root opposite, 


‘ Where there is a marginal reading different from the text, such 
difference is denoted by an open letter, as pD2’ 





— 


¢ * This remark will apply to every Dictionary or Lexicon ‘the 


author has-seen, except one which he has lately met with, and the plan | 


of which he has the pleasure of finding in many respects similar to his 
own, —Lesxicon Heb. Chald. Lat. Biblic. Dom. Passionei. 2 Tom. fol. 
Avenion. 1765.’ 
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¢ The author has given the significations in the most plain and 
concise manner pwsil: * to the best authorities. 

‘ Those Lexicons, small as well as large, which any person versed 
in Hebrew could with the greatest propriety recommend to the stu- 
dent, are in Hebrew and Latin only, and their use is consequently 
confined to those who have previously acquired a knowledge of Latin. 
The present Dictionary is adapted for all who understand either Latin 
or English.’ 

‘ According to the best authorities’ is a vague expression, 
and not sufficiently explanatory : in some instances, if not in 
every one, the precise authorities should have been specified. 

We shall only add that Mr. Frey purposes to include this 
Dictionary in 12 parts, or numbers: but, should he improve on 
his original scheme, and extend the work to 15 or even 20 num- 
bers, his subscribers and the public would, we are persuaded, 
feel no inclination to complain, if he makes his Dictionary what 
it ought to be, and what it certainly is not in its present shape. 





Art. XII. The Legend of the Velvet Cushion, ina Series of Letters 
to my Brother Jonathan, who lives in the Country. By Jeremiah 
Ringletub. 8vo. pp.322. 6s. 6d. Boards, Williams and Co. 
1815. 

«“ ‘i recriminate is just, Lorenzo :” but recrimination, unless 

conducted with temper and discretion, will in general fail 
of accomplishing its object. We were fully aware that, soft as 
the exterior of ** The Velvet Cushion” appeared to the careless 
observer, some stiff and sharp hairs of the stuffing would be 
found to come through the pile ; and that some hands would be 
sadly irritated and annoyed by them. It was therefore no mat- 
ter of surprise to us that one person endeavoured, without loss of 
time, to provide a Cover for Mr. Cunningham’s velvet ; and that 
another, as in the present instance, should proceed * with force 
and arms” to tear out the stufhing and strive to beat it to atoms. 

Theauthor before us, indeed, seemingly approving the title which 

we gave to Mr. C.’s novel, viz. ‘Che Protestant Legend, thinks 

that he is justified in treating it as legends ought to be treated ; 
and, with the warmth of a polemic of the old school, he 
endeavours to give Mr. C. a Rowland for his Oliver. Armed 
cap @ pié, as a Protestant Dissenter, he therefore, under the 
fictitious name of Ringletub, takes the field against the 
Vicar of Harrow, and hurls against “him the most undaunted 
defiance. Wherever Mr. C, had laid himself open, Mr. Ringle- 
tub aims a thrust; and, being well versed in the dispute 
carried on between the advocates of our national establishment 
and those who have erected the banner of dissent, he has in 
some points a manifest advantage over Mr. C.: who seems not 
to have made himself sufficiently acquainted with the grounds 
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of non-conformity. It is to be lamented, however, that Mr. 
Ringletub* manifests a desire of irritating as well as of reason- 
ing, and that he too roughly attacks the character of the clergy 
as well as the principles of their church. Nothing can be 
fairer, when Mr. C. declares that he “ likes nothing new in 
religion, new translations, new doctrines, or new systems,” than 
that his antagonist should ask him, ¢ if, in spite of uniformity, 
Latimer and Ridley had not liked new translations, doctrines, 
and systems, where would the reformed church have been ?’: 
but we cannot hold him excusable for his gross and sweeping 
attack on the character of our established clergy as a body, 
when it is evident that he cannot speak from an extensive 
personal knowlege of them. How could he have the temerity 
to make the following assertion ? ¢ It is a notorious and incon- 
trovertible fact, that whatever the clergy for the most part may 
be, as scholars and gentlemen, they disclaim all idea of spiritual 
religion, enter on their holy profession without even a super- 
ficial acquaintance with sacred literature, and with no other 
view than to enjoy learned leisure, or to spend their time as 
mere men of the world, without any serious reference to eternity.’ 
(p- 117.) ‘This is surely a calumny which cannot assist this 
enraged Dissenter’s argument, and might have been spared 
when he afterward confesses, (p.124.) that * the fault is more 
in the system than in the men.’ On the system, indeed, he 
animadverts with unusual freedom: but, as we mean not to be 
a party in the controversy now stirred up afresh between 
Conformists and Non-conformists, we abstain from a detailed 


' notice of the strictures here made on ** The Velvet Cushion 3” 


only remarking that the writer before us displays ability with 
his zeal, shews himself throughout to be quite at home on every 
topic which he discusses, and carries on his warfare against the 
established church not so much on account of her doctrines as 
her secular constitution and power: since he avows himself a 
Calvinist, and speaks of Unitarianism as ¢ the dicta of that 
heresiarch Socinus,’ readily espoused by rich persons. He 
often replies to the charges which * The Velvet Cushion” 
brings against the Puritans, with a kind of dry humour which 
is one of his happiest sryLes of warfare, and at the same time 
no bad specimen of his ability : 


¢ The Cushion complains of the Puritans, that their 
scheme of religion, in some instances, spoiled their tempers. I do 
indeed heartily commend their abstinence from vicious or dissipating 
amusements ; but surely cheerfulness is not a crime. That God, 


wr 


* This is evidently a feigned name, but it bears a close similarity 
to that of Mr. Ringeltaube, a German missionary in India. 
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who is * our Father,’ must love to see his creatures happy. If, then, 
instead of perpetual fasting and ‘ will worship,’ x" had gone 
abroad among the glories of nature; if they had refreshed their 
spirits by a commerce with science and art, I think by the mercy of 
God, they would have become happier themselves, and therefore less 
jealous of the happiness of others, they would have shaken off the 
dew of their comforts on all around them.” 

‘ It is rather remarkable, that the Cushion of a truly spiritual 


church should represent fasting to be “ will worship ;” that is, wor. 


ship that God Almighty does not require, for which there is no ware 
rant inthe New Testament, and which is founded on some authority 
independent of the exclusive sovereignty of Jesus Christ. As to the 
degree of fasting, that is left to the choice of every individual ; the 
general duty only is enforced: but here 1s a Cushion which annuls 
the obligation to the general duty, when its own church determines 
what Christ has left free, namely, the times and seasons for fasting. 
If the Puritans were led to fall into the extreme opposite to that of 
cheerfulness, and if their tempeis were soured, let us not unjustly 
ascribe it to their own system of religion, but to the circumstances 
in which they were placed. Their only refuge from sorrow was “ a 
God who is our Father ;”’ é¢xposed to licentiousness and profligacy, 
sanctioned by law on the one side, and to the terrors of persecution 
on the other, it is not wonderful if their faces indicated something 
like gloom. Does it not a little savour of unkindness, to persecute 
and ruin men, and then reproach them for not being merry. * 'They 
that wasted us required of us mirth.”? Set the Five Mile Act to 
music. Shut them up in prison, and then censure them for not going 
abroad among the glories of nature. Deprive them of every thing, 
and say they are jealous of the happiness of others ; load them with 
chains, and revile them with not shaking off ** the dew of their com. 
forts.”? However, they were not so dismally gloomy, but that their 
wit could delight their friends, and their satire electrify their enemies, 
and both astonish posterity.’ 


To another remark of the aforesaid Cushion on the subject of 
popery- the reply is made with more gravity : 


‘« For my part, (says the Cushion,) though I have no fondness 
for popery, | honour the little harmless relics of it which I see in our 
church as so many monuments of the moderation of my forefathers.” 

‘ That the early Reformers should deem such moderation necessary 
is not to be doubted; but however necessary it might be at first, 
that necessity surely did not exist at the Restoration; the spirit of 
popery was then utterly broken. Was no moderation due to the 
conscientious scruples of thousands of Non-eonformists ? To establish 
these ‘* harmless relics’? against the voice of the nation, the first 
Charles was guilty of shedding torrents of innocent blood, and to 
prove the moderation of the second Charles by enforcing the same 
relics, two thousand ministers were deprived of their livings, and a 
persecution raised by which not less than ten thousand are supposed 
to have perished in imprisonment and want. So much for moder- 
ation.’ 
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Against our national church as a mere secular establishment,. 
this Mr. Ringletub with all his might discharges his whole 
quiver of objections ; and, not satisfied with assailing it, at all 
cornets, by every mode of attack, he finishes with predicting 
its ‘destruction before many years have transpired.’ He takes 
indeed but one side of the question: but, as he argues ina way 
that is calculated to gain attention, his letters require to be 
properly noticed ; and we conclude that some able —- 
will take up the cudgels, in behalf of good mother-church, 
against this doughty champion of dissent. 

On the impropriety of the phrase, to which we ourselves 
have formerly objected, Constitution in Church and State, the re- 
marks of this writer merit particular notice. We quote the 
passage : 

¢ It is sufficiently evident from the manner in which the term 
“ constitution” is introduced, that the church is ideutified with it, 
or considered as forming one of its-essential parts. Those who 
embrace this notion are generally led to imagine that all who are not 
members of the church by law established, are in some sense or other 
enemies to the constitution. Thus the artfully constructed phrase, 
“ church and king,”’ was employed a few years since with no mean 
success to infuriate the populace, who were taught to believe that 
attachment to the king was to be measured by an hatred to Dissen- 
ters. It is, however, not accurate to speak of a constitution in 
church and state, as if the church were half the state, or as if the 
British constitution consisted of two independent empires in alliance. 
Because the truth is, the executive power distributes the religion of 
the state by the clergy exactly as the same executive power distributes 
the wealth, the protection, and the law of the state, by other classes 
of state officers. We do not say constitution in law and state, or in 
army and state, or in exchequer and state, for all these are creatures 
of state, branches of civil government; and such is the church. 
The church, then, Jonathan, may be considered as ane of the children 
of the state, over which the state has all the weight of parental 
authority, and may improve, alter, or amend, as circumstances require. 
Dissatisfaction with the church implies no dislike to the constitution, 
nor is dissent to be viewed as injurious to the church. As an ordinance 
of the civil power, we only do not choose to enrol ourselves among 
its members: as a merchant does not choose to belong to the army 
or the navy ; he is not therefore an enemy to either. If the necessity 
of defending their principles and conduct imposes upon the Dissen- 
ters the ungrateful task of laying open the radical evils and unscrip- 
tural character of that establishment from which they are obliged to 
separate, the blame, if any, ought assuredly to fall on those with 
whom that necessity originates. It is not a little to the honour of 
the Dissenters, that they are never the first in this controversy. Of 
late years all their energies have been devoted to the glorious cause 
of the Bible, and the extension of religious knowledge, both in their 
own country, and throughout the world. They have sought union 


rather than separation; and a favourite maxim with many of them 
has 
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has been, “to conform where we can; to dissent only where we 
must.” Their ministers, imagining that they have seen something 
like the dawning of liberality in the minds of the clergy, have de- 
lighted to hail them as brethren. A snappish and intolerant, pam- 
phlet has sometimes appeared to annoy them, and provoking sar~ 
casms and gross misrepresentations in some of the most popular lite- 
rary journals have excited the smile of pity, and occasionally the 
sneer of contempt. So long have they been silent on the subject of 
their reasons for dissent, that their enemies almost believe they have 
none to urge. ‘To repeated challenges from the high-mettled, well- 
fed sons of the hierarchy, who have endeavoured to divert their at- 
tention from the labour of doing good on the grand principle of 
universal charity, they have replied in the language of Nehemiah to 
the crafty Sanballat: — “ I am doing a great work, so that I cannot 
come down; why should the work cease, whilst I leave it and come 
down to you ?”? But openly assailed as they now are in the Preface 
to the Velvet Cushion, and covertly wounded, misrepresented, and 
traduced in its subsequent pages, one of their number turns aside for 
a moment to shield and defend his brethren ; to explain their views 
on the subject of religious liberty, and to exhibit their objections to 
incorporated secular establishments in general, and to the church of 
England in particular. A tone of independence well becomes a man 
who, in early life, claimed the privilege of thinking for himself, who 
was never shackled by subscription to human creeds, and who is 
awed by no authority but the Holy Book. Reason is his guide, but 
not his lord. Scripture is that voice of God which is full of 
majesty, and he must implicitly obey it. If the civil magistrate and 
the Bible issue contrary edicts, — he pauses, he regrets the necessity 
imposed on him to make an election where he would be happy to ac- 
knowledge both; but at the suggestion of conscience he acts the 
part of a loyal subject to his Master in heaven, and his sovereign 
upon earth; ‘ he renders unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, 
and untc God the things that are God’s.”’’ 


We suspect that these letters proceed from the pen of a 
dissenting minister, and he will perceive by one word in this 
article that we guess at his real name: but, if he be a fair 
specimen of that * illiteracy” which the Cushion assigns to dis- 
senting ministers, they must not be considered as contemptible 
adversaries ; and it will be advisable in future to turn out none 


but men of sound learning and vigorous intellect to oppose 
them. 


-_ 





Art. XIII. The Journal of a Mission to the Interior of Africa, in 
the Year 1805, by Mungo Park. Together with other Docue 


ments, official and private, relating to the same Mission. To 
which is prefixed, An Account of the Life of Mr. Park. 
pp: 360. il. 11s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 1815. 
}-XcePTine the interior of the vast peninsula of Africa, 
every part of our globe has been explored. Travellers 
have crossed the southern, northern, and intermediate portions 
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of the extensive American Continent: but the central districts 
of Africa still remain a terra incognita. Reports of populous 
cities in this region have excited our curiosity: but no European 
has ever visited them ; and we are acquainted with the names 
of rivers of which we know not either the source or the termi- 
nation. Some of our old and steady readers, who have done 
us the honour of accompanying us through our now very pro- 
tracted labours, may recollect our first notice of the commen- 
dable efforts of the African Association, in the second volume 
of our New Series; where we applauded the zeal of this Society, 
so nobly displayed for the purpose of extending geographical 
knowlege, and gave an account of the labours and perils of 
Messrs. Ledyard and Lucas, who were first sent out in 1788 
to attempt to penetrate into the interior districts of Africa. 
The result of their researches, and the proceedings of the 
Society, were printed in the year 1790: but the expectations 
of the public were more raised than gratified ; Mr. Ledyard’s 
progress having been arrested by death, while Mr. Lucas, who 
reached no farther than Mesurata, told us rather what was 
probably to be seen than what he actually saw. Still he re- 
lated enough to convince the Association that their object was 
not to be abandoned, and that much might be brought to light 
by subsequent missions. | 

The public are therefore highly indebted to the Society for 
the perseverance with which they have prosecuted their object; 
and the spirited enterprises of Mr. Mungo Park, performed 
under their direction and patronage in the years 1795, 6,7, (see 
our account of his Travels, M. R. Vol xxix. N.S. p. 241.) 
excited a general interest in African discoveries, which his sub- 
sequent efforts and untimely fate have served not a little to in- 
crease. We shall not be satisfied till some European has 
visited the city of ‘Tombuctoo, and actually ascertained how far 
the reports of its vast population and commerce are in unison 
with facts. Great preparations, indeed, are said to be making 
for an expedition to this central spot of the African Continent : 
but several years must elapse before we are made acquainted 
with its result. In the mean time, it will be some gratification 
to see how much has been accomplished, to peruse the short 
and imperfect notices of Mr. Park’s last mission, and to sympa- 
thize with the country on the loss of a man who was so well 
fitted for the arduous task which was assigned to him. It 
must not, however, be concealed that the present volume, in- 
tended to meet the wishes of the public, affords information 
far short of those ardent expectations which some have enter- 
tained: yet it is something to have genuine documents laid be- 
fore us; and we are obliged to the editor for the clear account 
of the materials of which it is composed. 
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The Advertisement states that 


¢ The original documents relating to Mr. Mungo Park’s last _mis- 
sion into Africa having been entrusted to the Directors of the 
African Institution by the secretary of state for the colonial depart- 
ment, with liberty to publish them, in case they should deem it ex- 

edient ; the Directors now avail themselves of this permission, by 
publishing the papers for the benefit of Mr. Park’s family. 

‘ These documents, together with other papers furnished by 
Mr. Park’s connections and friends, which also form a part of the 
present publication, consist of the following particulars : 

‘ 1. The original journal of the expedition, officially transmitted 
by Mr. Park to the secretary of state; containing several of 
Mr. Park’s drawings and sketches, illustrative of particular descrip- 
tions, which are copied in this publication. 

¢ 2, The journal, as translated from the Arabic language, in which 
it was originally composed, of Isaaco, a native African, commissioned 
in the year 1810, by the governor of Senegal, to go in search of 
Mr. Park and ascertain his fate ; which journal was likewise officially 
transmitted to the secretary of state. 

‘ 3. A memoir delivered by Mr. Park at the colonial office in the 
year 1804, relative to the plan and objects of the intended expedition 
into Africa ; together with the official instructions which he received 
for his guidance: and two letters addressed by him to the secretary 
of state, one written shortly after his arrival at the coast of Africa, 
and the other, at the time of transmitting his journal, previously to 
his final embarkation on the Niger. 

¢ 4. Several private letters of Mr. Park, principally written 
during the time he was engaged in this mission; which, together 
with the documents included under the last-mentioned head, have 
been incorporated into the account of Mr. Park’s Life, which is 
prefixed to the journal. 

‘ It has before been stated, that the official papers are published 
under the authority of the Directors of the African Institution. It 
may be proper to add, that the individual, who has undertaken to 
prepare this work for the press, is alone responsible for the publi- 
cation of the private letters, and for whatever else is contained in 
this volume, besides the official documents. 

‘ Of the papers before enumerated, the most important, and the 
only one which calls for any particular observation, is Mr. Park’s 
own journal ; respecting which, it may be necessary to apprize the 
reader that it was written without the slightest view to publication, 
being intended only (as he informed the secretary of state, by his 
letter of the 17th of November, 1805,) * to recall to his own re- 
collection other particulars illustrative of the manners and customs of 
the natives, which would have swelled the communication to a most 
unreasonable size.””? ‘The work, therefore, which is now submitted to 
the public, can be considered in no other light than as the mere outline 
of a much more extended and detailed narrative, which it was the au- 
thor’s intention to prepare for the press after his return to England.’ 


It is concluded by the editor that, though this journal is but 
a very unfinished sketch, it bears strong internal marks of 
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truth and fidelity, contains several interesting particulars not 
hitherto known, and affords a clear conception of the process 
of an African journey; and that therefore many will be tound 
who will feel thankful for its publication. We shail furnish 
our readers with several extracts from it, by which they may 
appreciate its value: but we must first attend to the prefatory 
matter, which comes before us in the shape of a life of Mr. 
Park; and which, being augmented by appendices and digres- 
sions, has assumed a bulk for which the editor makes an 
apology. — By this Memoir, we learn that 


‘ Mungo Park was born on the roth of September 1771, at Fowl- 
shiels, a ite occupied by his father, under the Duke of Buccleugh, 
on the banks of the Yarrow, not far from the town of Selkirk. His 
father, who bore the same name, was a respectable yeoman of Ettrick 
Forest. His mother, who is still living, is the daughter of the late 
Mr. John Hislop, of Tennis, a few miles higher up on the same river. 
The subject of this Memoir was the seventh child, and third son of the 
family, which consisted of thirteen children, eight of whom attained 
to years of maturity. 

« Prior to the time of Mungo Park’s birth, the father had for 
many years practised farming with assiduity and success on the estate 
at Fowlshiels, where he died in 1792, after a long and exemplary 
life, at the age of seventy-seven.” — 

¢ After having received the first rudiments of education in his 
father’s family, Mungo Park was in due time removed to the gram- 
mar-schoot at Selkirk, where he remained a considerable number of 
years. He had shewn a eg love of reading from his childhood, 
and was indefatigable in his application at school, where he was 
much distinguished, and always at the head of his class. Even at 
that early age he was remarked for being silent, studious, and 
thoughtful: but some sparks of latent ambition occasionally broke 
forth: and indications might even then be discovered of that ardent 
and adventurous turn of mind, which distinguished him in after life, 
and which often hes concealed under a cold and reserved exterior. 

* It was the original intention of Park’s father to educate 
him for the Scottish church, for which he appeared to be well fitted 
by his studious habits and the serious turn of his mind; but, his son 
having made choice of the medical profession, he was readily in- 
duced to acquiesce. In consequence of this determination, Mungo 
Park was bound apprentice at the age of fifteen to Mr. Thomas 
Anderson, a respectable surgeon in Selkirk, with whom he resided 
three years; continuing, at the same time, to pursue his classical 
studies and to attend occasionally at the grammar-school. In the 
year 1789, he quitted Mr. Anderson, and removed to the University 
of Edinburgh, where he pursued the course which is common to 
medical students, and attended the usual Lectures during three suc 
cessive sessions.’ — 

¢ After having completed his studies at Edinburgh, Park removed 
to London in search of some medical employment. In this pursuit 


he was much assisted by his relation Mr. Dickson, to whom he had 
before 
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Kefore been indebted in his botanical studies. By his means Park 
was now introduced to Sir Joseph Banks: whose interest or recom- 
mendation shortly afterwards procured for him the appointment of 
assistant-surgeon to the Worcester East Indiaman.’ — 

‘ In consequence of the appointment which Mungo Park had ob- 
tained as surgeon in the East India Company’s sérvice, by the 
interest of Sir Joseph Banks, he sailed for the East Indies in the 
Worcester in the month of February, 1792; and having made a 
voyage to Bencoolen, in the island of Sumatra, returned to England 
in the following year.’ 


_ Mr. Park having a taste for natural history, as well as a 
passion for travelling, his attention was attracted by the pro- 
ceedings of the African Association; and through Sir Joseph 
Banks he offered his services, which were accepted. From 
this moment, he may be said to date his public career, 


‘ Having received his final instructions from the African Asso« 
ciation, he set sail from Portsmouth on the 22d of May, 1795, on 
board the Endeavour, an African trader, bound for the Gambia, 
where he arrived on the 21st of the following month. + 


¢ Landing on the 21st of June at Jillifree, a small town near the 
mouth of the river Gambia, he proceeded shortly afterwards to 
Pisania, a British factory about 200 miles up the same river, where 
he arrived on the 5th of July, and was most hospitably received by 
Dr. Laidley, a gentleman who had resided many years at that set- 
tlement. He remained at Dr. Laidley’s house for several months 
in order to learn the Mandingo language, which is in general use 
throughout that part of Africa, and also to collect information con- 
cerning the countries he intended to visit. During two of these 
months he was confined by a severe fever, caught by imprudently 
exposing himself during the rainy season. 

‘ He left Pisania on the z2dof December, 1795, directing his course 
easterly, with a view of proceeding to the river Joliba, or Niger. 
But in consequence of a war between two sovereigns in the interior 
he was obliged, after he had made some progress, to take a northerly 
direction towards the territory of the Moors. He arrived at Jarra, 
the frontier town of that country, on the 18th of February, 1796. 
Pursuing his journey from thence, he was taken and detained as a 
prisoner, by Ali, the chieftain or king of that territory, on the 
7th of March; and after a long captivity and a series of unex. 
ampled hardships, escaped at last with great difficulty early in the 
month of July. 

‘ The period was now approaching when he was to teceive some 
compensation for so many sufferings. After wandering in great 
misery for about three weeks through the African wilderness, he 
arrived at Sego, the capital of Bambarra, a city which is said to 
contain thirty thousand inhabitants. He was gratified at the same 
time by the first sight of the Niger, the great object of his journey ; 
and ascertained the extraordinary fact, that its course is from west 
to east.’ 
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The subsequent adventures, which befel him in his first Afs 
rican excursions, are given in the work to which we have 
already referred. When he returned to England, he was 
hailed with a sort of triumph by the Association which so 
nobly patronized him ; and it is added, as a kind of private 
anecdote, that, arriving in London on Christmas-day 1797, be- 
fore day-light, and rambling soon afterward into the gardens 
of the British Museum, the door of which was aceidentally 
open, he met his friend Mr. Dickson, who at first contemplated 
him as a vision, having long numbered him with the dead. 

Mr. Park is represented as studiously employed in arranging 
the materials for the volume of Travels which appeared in the 
spring of 1799 ; and by which he is considered as having made 
‘the greatest accession to the general stock of geographical 
knowledge, which was ever yet made by any single traveller.’ 
The biographer, in order to substantiate this remark, observes 
that 


‘ Among the great variety of facts concerning the interior of 
Africa not before known, or at least not ascertained, which the 
labours of Park have placed beyond all doubt, the most interesting 
unquestionably are, those which relate to the existence of the great 
inland river, the Niger, as a distinct and separate stream, and its 
course from west to east; affording a remarkable confirmation of 
what had been stated concerniuy this river by Herodotus and the 
ancient writers; but which was afterwards controverted by the geo- 

aphers of the middle ages, who asserted (what, independently of 
Seees evidence, seemed more probable) that the course of the river 
was from east to west. This latter opinion had accordingly been 
followed by the greater part of the moderns; with the exception 
indeed of some of the most distinguished geographers of later 
times, particularly D’Anville and Major Rennell, who had called in 
question the doctrine then prevalent, and given strong reasons for 
adhering to the ancient opinion. This however at the time of 
Park’s journey could be considered in no other light than as a 
reasonable conjecture, till the fact was ascertained by the unexcep- 
tionable testimony of an eye-witness. 

¢ Another important circumstance respecting the Niger, previously 
unknown, but which was fully established by Park, is the vast mag- 
nitude of that stream ; an extraordinary fact, considering its situation 
and inland course, and which has led, as will hereafter be seen, to 
several interesting conjectures respecting the course and the termi- 
nation of that river, 

‘ In addition to these discoveries relative to the physical state of 
Africa, others were made by Park scarcely less important, in what 
may be termed its moral geography ; namely, the kind and amiable 
dispositions of the Negro inhabitants of the interior, as contrasted 
with the intolerance and brutal ferocity of the Moors; the existence 
of great and populous cities in the heart of Africa; and the higher 
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state of improvement and superior civilization of the inhabitants of 
the interior, on a comparison with the inhabitants of the countries 
adjoining to the coast. 

‘ To this it may be added, that the work in question contains 
many interesting details not before known, concerning the face of 
the country, its soil and productions, as well as the condition of the 
inhabitants; their principal occupations, and their manners and 
habits of life; and the anecdotes which are interspersed, illustrative 
of the character and disposition of the Negro inhabitants at a dis- 
tance from the coast, and beyond the influence of the slave-trade, are 
in the highest degree interesting and affecting.’ 


That difficulties and dangers were experienced by Mr. Park 
in this enterprize, no-one will be disposed to doubt ; much less 
be inclined to withhold from him the praise of firmness and 
perseverance: but it is some reflection on his memory that he 
did not appear a warm advocate for the abolition of the slave- 
trade: unless this circumstance may be explained by the in- 
fluence of Mr. Bryan Edwards, who is generally supposed to 
have prepared Mr. Park’s Travels for the press, if not to have re- 
written the whole MS. Admitting this supposition, the cold 
and guarded manner in which Mr. Park delivers his opinion, in 
the passage quoted at p. 25. note, may easily be understood, and 
bears internal evidence of the diminished share which he had in 
the composition of the Travels. We agree with the biographer 
that this interference is to be lamented; and that a simple 
narrative, such as Mr. P. would have given if left to himself, 
would have been preferable to the studied detail of Mr. E. 

Of Mr. Park’s marriage and subsequent retirement into Scot« 
land, we need not take any particular notice. On the capture 
of Goree in 1800, we find him corresponding with Sir Joseph 
Banks on the subject of farther discoveries in Africa; and 
though in 1801 he availed himself of an opportunity of set- 
tling as a surgeon at Peebles, still Africa, Africa, was upper= 
mosi in his mind. How, then, must he have been rejoiced on 
receiving in the October of that year, 

“© A letter from Sir Joseph Banks, acquainting him, ‘that in 
consequence of the peace, the Association would certainly revive 
their project of sending a mission to Africa; in order to penetrate 
to, and navigate the Niger; and he added, that in case Government 
should enter into the in, Park would certainly be recommended 
as the person proper to be employed for carrying it into execution.” 
But the business remained for a considerable time in suspense ; nor 
did any specific proposal follow this communication till the autumn 
of the year 1803 ; when he received a letter addressed to him from 
the office of the colonial secretary of state, desiring his attendance 
without delay. On his arrival in London he had an interview with 
the present Earl of Buckinghamshire, then Lord Hobart, and secre- 
tary of state for the colonial department, who acquainted him = 
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the nature of an expedition to Africa, which was about to take’ 
place, and in which it was proposed that Park should bear a prin- 
cipal part.’ 


From a feeling of modesty, or propriety, he declined an 
immediate answer: but his determination was formed, and his 
imagination delighted with the prospect before him. He there- 
fore accepted Lord H.’s proposal, and speedily prepared for his 
departure, leaving his friends in Scotland in December 1803 5 
though many delays took place before he actually embarked on 
his mission. During this interval, he acquired some knowle 
of Arabic from the interpreter of Elphi Bey, (the ambassador 
of the Mamelukes from Cairo,) improved himself in the prac- 
- tice of taking astronomical observations, and prepared a Memoir 
for Government; stating the objects to which his attention ought, 
as he conceived, to be directed, with the means to be em- 
ployed, and the manner in which he ‘proposed to carry the 

lans of Government into execution. He then received his final 
instructions from Lord Camden, with a power of drawing on 
the Treasury for 5000l. ; sailed from Portsmouth, January 30. 
1805 ; arrived at Port Praya Bay, in the Cape de Verd Islands, 
about the 8th of March; anchored in Goree Roads on the 28th; 
and on April 26. he wrote a letter to his wife from Kayee, 
River Gambia, in which he told her that he and his party. 
were to depart on the next day for the interior. For the sube 
sequent incidents of his life, the journal of his last mission 
must be consulted ; and for the melancholy particulars of his 
death, the journal of Isaaco, a Mandingo priest and travelling 
merchant, who was engaged by Park to serve as a guide. The 
biographer, however, in order to render his memoir complete, 
has abridged the journal; interspersing such reflections and 
supplementary matter as were judged necessary to give a round- 
ness and finish to his narrative. A sketch of Park’s character 
has been inserted, and ought perhaps to be exhibited in our 

pages : 
_. © The leading parts of Mungo Park’s character must have been 
anticipated by the reader in the principal events and transactions of 
his life. Of his enterprizing spirit, his indefatigable vigilance and 
activity, his calm fortitude and unshaken perseverance, . has left 
permanent memorials in the narrative of his former travels and in the 
journal and correspondence now published. In these respects few 
travellers have equalled, none certainly ever surpassed him. Nor 
were the qualities of his understanding less valuable or conspicuous. 
He was distinguished by a correctness of judgment, seldom found 
united with an ardent and adventurous turn of mind, and generally 
deemed incompatible with it. His talents certainly were not brilliant, 
but solid and useful, such as were peculiarly suited to a traveller 
and geographical discoverer. Hence, in his accounts of new and 
5 unknowsg[ 
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rinknown countries, he is consistent and rational ; he is betrayed into 
no exaggeration, nor does he exhibit any traces of credulity or 
enthusiasm. His attention was directed exclusively to facts; and 
except in his opinion relative to the termination of the Niger (which 
he supported by very plausible arguments) he rarely indulged in 
conjecture, much less in hypothesis or speculation, __ 

¢ Among the characteristic qualities of Park which were so ap- 
parent in his former travels, none certainly were more valuable or 
contributed more to his success than his admirable prudence, calm- 
ness and temper; but it has been doubted whether these merits 
were equally conspicuous during his second expedition. The parts 
of his conduct which have given occasion to this remark, are, his 
setting out from the Gambia almost at the eve of the rainy season, 
and his voyage down the Niger under circumstances so apparently 
desperate. On the motives by which he may have been influenced 
as to the former of these measures, something has been said in the 
course of the foregoing narrative. With regard to his determination 
in the latter instance, justice must allow that his situation was one 
of extreme difficulty, and admitted probably of no alternative. In 
both cases our knowledge of the facts is much too imperfect to 
enable us to form a correct opinion as to the propriety of his conduct, 
much less to justify us in condemning him unheard. 

‘ In all the relations of private life, he appears to have been 
highly exemplary; and his conduct as a son, a husband, and a 
father, merited every praise. ‘To the more gentle and amiable parts 
of his character the most certain of all testimonies may be found in 
the warm attachment of his friends, and in the fond and affectionate 
recollections of every branch of his family. 

‘ There are some moral defects very difficult to be avoided by those 
persons, who from a situation comparatively obscure, rise to sudden 
distinction and celebrity. From these failings Park was happily 
exempt. He was a stranger to all vanity and affectation ; and not- 
withstanding his great popularity and success, appears to have lost no 
portion of the genuine simplicity of his character -and manners, 
This simplicity originated perhaps in a considerable degree from a 
certain coldness and reserve, which, as was before remarked, ren- 
dered him very indifferent, and perhaps somewhat averse, te mixed 
or general society. It was probably owing to the same cause that 
his conversation, fora man who had seen so much, had nothing re. 
markable, and was rarely striking or animated. Hence, although 
his appearance was interesting and prepossessing, he was apt to 
disappoint the expectations of strangers; and those persons who 
estimated his general talents from his powers of conversation, formed 
an erroneous and inadequate opinion of his merits. 

‘ In his person he was tall, being about six feet high, and per- 
fectly well proportioned. His countenance and whole appearance 
were highly interesting ; and his frame active and robust, fitted for 
great exertions and the endurance of great hardships. His con- 
stitution had suffered considerably from the effects of his first journey 
into Africa, but seems afterwards to have been restored to its original 
wgour, of which his last expedition afforded the most ample proofs.’ 


F 3 Arguments 
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Arguments are employed to shew that, though Mr. Park 
failed in his object, in consequence of the improper season at 
which he embarked in it, nothing appears to prove the imprac- 
ticability of the project; and that sufficient inducements still 
exist for attempting farther discoveries in Africa. The new 
scheme devised for this purpose is certainly better considered 
than that of Mr. Park; and the employment of blacks for 
soldiers to attend the expedition, especially of black men who 
state themselves to be natives of those cities in the interior of 
Africa which Europeans are so solicitous to visit, affords a 
fairer prospect of success than the useof our own soldiers. While, 
however, we express, with many of our enlightened country- 
men, an ardent wish for some authentic information respecting 
the state of the interior districts of Africa, we must acknow- 
lege that great obstacles oppose its attainment; and that, under 
the most propitious circumstances, scrious dangers must await 
the European traveller, who may be proof against the effects 
of climate, but may fall a sacrfice to the jealousy, fears, or 
avarice of the negroes. . 

The journal of Mr. Park’s last mission to Africa, which oc- 
cupies nearly the remainder of the volume, is divided into five 
chapters. It commences with his departure from Kayee, April 
27. 1805, as already noticed, and includes regular memoranda 
of his progress and adventures to Nov. 16.3; so that seven 
months had not elapsed before his career was for ever arrested. 
It is very evident that, had he lived to return to his country, 
these mere Aints would never have been laid before the public : 
but his melancholy fate gives an interest to every scrap of infor- 
mation respecting him; and we are not displeased that the 
MS., as Mr. Park left it, has been presented to us. We have 
promised our readers some extracts from it, and shall begin by 
transcribing some of the first memoranda. Lieut. Martyn and 
35 men of the Royal African Corps formed his escort. 


¢ April 27th, 1805.—At ten o’clock in the morning took our 
departure from Kayee. The Crescent, the Washington, and Mr. 
Aunsley’s vesse/ did us the honour to fire a salute at our departure. 
The day proved remarkably hot; and some of the asses being unac- 
customed to carry loads, made our march very fatiguing and trouble- 
some. ‘Three of them stuck fast in a muddy rice field about two 
miles east of Kayee; and while we were employed in getting them 
out, our guide and the people in front had gone on so far, that we 
Jost sight of them. In a short time we overtook about a dozen 
soldiers and their asses, who had likewise fallen behind, and being 
afraid of losing their way, had halted till we came up. We in the 
rear took the road to Jonkakonda, which place we reached at one 
o’clock; but not finding Lieutenant Martyn nor any of the men who 
were in front, concluded they had gone by New Jermy, &c. there- 
fore hired a guide aud continued our march. Halted a few minutes 
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under a large tree at the village of Lamain-Cotto, to allow the sol- 
diers to cool themselves; and then proceeded towards Lamain, at 
which place we arrived at four o’clock. The people were extremely 
fatigued, having travelled all day under a vertical sun, and without a 
breath of wind. Lieutenant Martyn and the rest of our party arrived 
at half past five, having taken the road by New Jermy. 

‘ On our arrival at Lamain, we unloaded the asses under a large Ben- 
tang tree on the east side of the town. The Slatee (or master of 
that district of the kingdom of Kataba, called Lamain) came to pay 
his respects to me, and requested that I would order the bundles and 
asses to be removed to some other tree; assuring me that if we slept 
under it, we should all be dead before morning. I was for some time 
at a loss to comprehend his meaning; when he took me by the hand, 
and leading me to one of the large notches in the root of the tree, 
shewed me three spear-heads which appeared to have been tinged with 
blood, lying with their points amongst bone-ashes, and surrounded 
with a rope half burnt. I now ordered the bundles to be removed to 
another tree, presented the Slatee with a keg of liquor, and received 
in return a small bullock. Here we were forced to purchase water, 
the wells of the town being nearly dry. Slept very comfortably 
under the tree, and at day-break, 

‘ April28th, set out for Pisania. We passed two small Foulah 
towns and the village of Collin, and reached the banks of the Gambia 
at half past eleven o’clock. Halted and gave our cattle water and 
grass: we likewise cooked our dinners, and rested till three o’clock, 
when we set forward and arrived at Pisania at sun-set. Here we were 
accommodated at Mr. Ainsley’s house; and as his schooner had not 
yet arrived with our baggage, I purchased some corn for our cattle, 
and spoke for a bullock for the soldiers.” — 

‘ May 4th. — Left Pisania at half-past nine o’clock. The mode 
of marching was adjusted as follows. The asses and loads being all 
marked and numbered with red paint, a certain number of each was al- 
lotted to each of the six messes, into which the soldiers were divided ; 
and the asses were further subdivided amongst the individuals of each 
mess, so that every man could tell at first sight the ass and load 
which belonged to him. The asses were also numbered with large 
figures, to prevent the natives from stealing them, as they could 
neither wash nor clip it off without being discovered. Mr. George 
Scott and one of Isaaco’s people generally went in front, Lieutenant 
Martyn in the centre, and Mr. Anderson and myself in the rear. We 
were forced to leave at Pisania about five cwt. of rice, not having 
a sufficient number of asses to carry it. We were escorted till we 
passed T'endicunda by Mr. Ainsley, and the good old Seniora Ca- 
milla, and most of the respectable natives in the vicinity. Our march 
was most fatiguing. Many of the asses being rather overloaded, lay 
down on the road; others kicked off their bundles; so that, after 
using every exertion to get forward, we with difficulty reached Sa- 
mee, a distance of about eight miles. We unloaded our asses under 
a large Tabba tree at some distance from the town, and in the evening 
I went with Isaaco to pay my respects to the Slatee of Samee. 

‘ The Slatee of Samee, as well as the Slatees of Lamain and 
Kutijar, is subject to the king of Kataba; but their subjection is 
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not easily defined. If a slave runs away from one to another, he 
cannot be reclaimed unless the other chooses to give him up. The 
Slatee was very drunk, and when I told him that I was come to pay 
my respects to him and would give him one jug of rum, he told me 
he would not allow me to pass unless I pave him ten jugs; and 
after a good deal of insignificant palaver, I was obliged to give him 
two jugs.’ 

Nothing very promising can be observed in the commence- 
ment of the expedition ; and, as Mr. P. advanced, troubles and 
discouragements accumulated. At Medina, he experienced the 
unfriendly conduct of the king, and at Kanipe the inhospitable 
behaviour of the inhabitants. On May 25. the party entered 
the Tenda or Samakara wilderness; and on the next day they 
ascended from the plain of Doofroo, when they were assailed 
by an enemy against whose darts they had not provided, and 
whose attack wore the most alarming appearance : 


¢ We had no sooner unloaded the asses at the creek, than some 
of Isaaco’s people, being in search of honey, unfortunately disturbed 
a large swarm of bees near where the coffle(or caravan) had halted. ‘The 
bees came out in immense numbers, and attacked men and beasts at the 
game time. Luckily most of the asses were loose, and galloped up the 
valley ; but the horses and people were very much stung, and ob- 
liged to scamper in all directions, The fire which had been kindled 
for cooking being deserted, spread, and set fire to the bamboos; and 
our baggage had like to have been burnt. In fact, for half an hour 
the bees seemed to have completely put an end to our journey. 

¢ In the evening, when the bees became less troublesome, and we 
could venture to collect our cattle, we found that many of them were 
very much stung and swelled about thehead, Three asses were missing; 
one died in the evening, and one next morning, and we were forced 
to leave one at Sibikillin ; in all six: besides which, our guide lost 


his horse, and many of the people were very much stung about the 
face and hands.’ 


June to. was marked by a heavy tornado, which Mr. P. says 
had an instant effect on the health of the soldiers, and proved to 


be the beginning of sorrows. ‘The effect of the rain which fell 


was singular ; 


¢ The rain had not commenced three minutes before many of the 
soldiers were affected with vomiting; others fell asleep, and seemed 
as if half intoxicated. I felt a strong inclination to sleep during the 
storm; and as soon as it was over I fell asleep on the wet ground, 


although I used every exertion to keep myself awake. The soldiers 
likewise fell asleep on the wet bundles.’ 


So rapidly had sickness now extended among the men, that on 


the morning of the 13th, when they departed from Dindikoo, 
¢ the sick occupied all the horses and spare asses ;’ and by the 


15th some were slightly delirious. At Kimbia, the blacks 
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manifested their hostile disposition, and made it very probable 
that, as soon as the party was so reduced as to be unable 
to defend themselves, the inhabitants would attack them and 
seize their property. 

July 4. Isaaco, the guide, was nearly demolished by a cro- 
ceodile. His escape appears scarcely credible : 


¢ Our guide, Isaaco, was very active in pushing the asses into the 
water, and shoving along the canoe; but as he was afraid that we 
could not have them all carried over in the course of the day, he 
attempted to drive six of the asses across the river farther down where 
the water was shallower. When he had reached the middle of the 
river, a crocodile rose close to him, and instantly seizing him by the 
left thigh, pulled him under water. With wonderful presence of 
mind he felt the head of the animal, and thrust his finger into its eyes 
on which it quitted its hold, and Isaaco attempted to reach the 
further shore, calling out for a knife. But the crocodile returned 
and seized him by the other thigh, and again pulled him under water ; 
he had recourse to the same expedient, and thrust his fingers into its 
eyes with such violence that it again quitted him; and when it rose 
flounced about on the surface of the water as if stupid, and then 
swam down the middle of the river. Isaaco proceeded to the other 
side, bleeding very much. As soon as the canoe returned, I went 
over, and found him very much lacerated. The wound on the left 
thigh was four inches in length: that on the right not quite so large, 
but very deep; besides several single teeth wounds on his back.’ 


It is afflicting to peruse the items of this melancholy journal. 
Depredations were made on the coffle, or caravan, (as the party 
is called,) by the inhabitants in one place, and banditti in an- 
other ; increasing sickness and death prevailed among the small 
military escort; and the continuance of rain gave little hope 
of any improvement in the sck list. “At last, by the fatal 
effects of the rainy season, Mr. Park was reduced to the most 
distressing situation: one after another, his companions sank 
into the grave; — yet, though assailed by misfortune, on the 
19th of August, he came within sight of the Niger, or Joliba, 
the view of which seemed for a time to give him spirits, 
though sad recollections soon embittered them : 


¢ We kept ascending the mountains to the south of Toniba till 
three o’clock, at which time having gained the summit of the ridge 
which separates the Niger from the remote branches of the Senegal, 
I went on a little before ; and coming to the brow of the hill, I once 
more saw the Niger rolling its immense stream along the plain! 

‘ After the fatiguing march which we had experienced, the sight 
of this river was no doubt pleasant, as it promised an end to, or to 
be at least an alleyiation of our toils. But when I reflected that 
three-fourths of the soldiers had died on their march, and that in ad- 
dition to our weakly state we had no carpenters to build the boats, 


in which we proposed to prosecute our discoveries, the prospect ap- 
peared somewhat gloomy.’ — 
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¢ But to return to the Niger. The river was much swelled by 


the rains, but did not appear to overflow its banks. It certainly 
is larger even here than either the Senegal or the Gambia. We 
descended with difficulty down the steep side of the hill towards 
Bambakoo, which place we reached at half past six o’clock, and 
pitched our tents under a tree near the town. Of thirty-four soldiers 
and four carpenters, who left the Gambia, only six soldiers and one 
carpenter reached the Niger.’ 


Oct. 28. Mr. Park’s particular friend, Mr. Alexander An- 
derson, died after an illness of four months ; by which afflict- 
ing event, Mr. P. felt himself, to use his own words, © as if 
left a second time lonely and friendless amidst the wilds of 
Africa.’ Alas! it was ordained that Mr. Park should not long 
survive his friend! His last memorandum records the return 
of Isaaco from Sego, and includes a fac-simile sketch of the 
course of the Niger, made by old Somonie, who had been 
seven times at Tombuctoo, and was then going again: but we 
must trust to the journals of Isaaco and of Amadi Fatouma, for 
the particulars which led to and occasioned the death of our 
most enterprizing traveller. Isaaco was absent when this sad 
catastrophe occurred; and his evidence consisting only of the 
replies of Amadi Fatouma to the question, § What has hap- 
pened to Mr. Park ?’ we shall recur to the statement of the 
latter ; which, after all, is very unsatisfactory, though probably. 
the best account that we are likely to receive : 


‘ We came-to, before Carmasse, and gave the chief one piece of baft. 
We went on and anchored before Gourmon. Mr. Park sent me on 
shore with forty thousand cowries to buy provisions. I went and 
bought rice, onions, fowls, milk, &c. and departed late in. the 
evening. The chief of the village sent a canoe after us, to let us 
know of a large army encamped on the top of a very high mountain, 
waiting for us; and that we had better return, or be on our guard. 
We immediately came to an anchor, and spent there the rest of the 
day, and all the night. We started in the morning ; on passing the 
above-mentioned mountain, we saw the army, composed of Moors, 
with horses and camels; but without any fire-arms. As they said 
nothing to us, we passed on quietly, and entered the country of 
Haoussa, and came to an anchor. Mr. Park said to me, * Now, 
Amadi, you are at the end of your journey ; I engaged you to con- 
duct me here; you are going to leave me, but before you go, yo 
must give me the names of the necessaries of life, &c., in the lan- 
guage of the countries through which I am going to pass ;”’ to which 
I agreed, and we spent two days together about it, without landing. 
During our voyage I was the only one who had landed. We de- 
parted, and arrived at Yaour. 

‘ I was sent on shore the next morning with a musket and a sabre, 
to carry to the chief of the village, also with three pieces of white 
baft for distribution. I went and gave the chief his present : I also 
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gave one piece to Alhagi, one to Alhagi-biron, and the other to a 
rson whose name I forget, all Marabous. The chief gave us a 
bullock, a sheep, three jars of honey, and four men’s loads of rice. 
Mr. Park gave me seven thousand cowries, and ordered me to buy 
provisions, which I did; he told me to go to the chief and give him 
five silver rings, some powder and flints, and tell him that these pre- 
sents were given to the king* by the white men, who were taking 
leave of him before they went away. After the chief had re- 
ceived these things, he inquired if the white men intended to come 
back. Mr. Park being informed of this enquiry, replied that he 
could not return any more+. Mr. Park had paid me for my voyage 
before we left Sansanding: I said to him, ‘* I agreed to carry you 
into the kingdom of Haoussa; we are now in Haoussa. I have 
fulfilled my engagements with you; I am therefore going to leave 
you here and return.” . . 

‘ Next day (Saturday) Mr. Park departed, and I slept in the vil- 
lage (Yaour). Next morning, I went to the king to pay my respects 
to him; on entering the house J found two men who came on horse- 
back ; they were sent by the chief of Yaour. They said to the king, 
“© We are sent by the chief of Yaour to let you know that the white 
men went away, without giving you or him (the chief) any thing; 
they have a great many things with them, and we have received 
nothing from them; and this Amadou Fatouma now before you isa 
bad man, and has likewise made a fool of you both.”” The king 
immediately ordered me to be put in irons; which was accordingly 
done, and every thing I had taken from me ; some were for killing 
me, and some for preserving my life. ‘The next morning early the 
king sent an army to a village called Boussa, near the river side. 
There is before this village a rock across the whole breadth of the 
river. One part of the rocks is very high; there is a large opening 
in that rock in the form of a door, which is the only passage for the 
water to pass through; the tide current is here very strong. This 
army: went and took possession of the top of this opening. Mr. 
Park came there, after the army had posted itself ; he nevertheless 
attempted to pass. The people began to attack him, throwing lances, 
pikes, arrows, and stones. Mr. Park defended himself for a long time; 
two of his slaves at the stern of the canoe were killed; they threw 
every thing they had in the canoe into the river, and kept firing ; 
but being overpowered by numbers and fatigue, and unable to keep 
up the canoe against the current, and no probability of escaping, 
Mr. Park took hold of one of the white men, and jumped into the 
water; Martyn did the same, and they were drowned in the stream 
in attempting to escape. ‘The only slave remaining in the boat, 
seeing the natives persist in throwing weapons at the canoe without 
ceasing, stood up and said to them, ‘ Stop throwing now, you see 
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« * The king staid a few hundred yards from the river.’ 

* + These words occasioned his death; for the certainty of Mr. 
Park’s not returning induced the chief to withhold the presents from 
the king.’ 
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nothing in the canoe, and nobody but myself, therefore cease. Take 
me and the canoe, but don’t kill me.”” They took possession of the 
canoe and the man, and carried them to the king. 

¢. I was kept in irons three months ; the king released me and gave 
me a slave (woman). I immediately went to the slave taken in the 
canoe, who told me in what manner Mr. Park and all of them had 
died, and what I have related above. I asked him if he was sure 
nothing had been found in the canoe after its capture; he said that 
nothing remained in the canoe but himself and a sword-belt. I 
asked him where the sword-belt was; he said the king took it, and 
had made a girth for his horse with it.’ 


Though these documents contain information which falls 
very short of our expectations, they still present us with mate- 
rials of no ordinary kind; and they will probably not only 
excite attention but give birth to a variety of speculations. 
Perhaps we have not a correct account of the last scene of 
Park’s life, but of his death no doubt can now be entertained. 
What advantage the next expedition can derive from the pre- 
sent volume, it is difficult to decide: but all will admit that it 
ought not to take place in the rainy season; and that its con- 
ductors, in addition to a stock of requisite knowlege and 
prudence, should be attended by a force sufficient to overawe 
the natives. A map is subjoined which will assist in tracing 
Mr. Park’s route. 

The African Association has lately published some additional 
Reports, which we hope shortly to notice. 
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Art. XIV. Specimens of the Classic Poets, in a Chronological 
Series from Homer to Tryphiodorus, translated into English 
Verse, and illustrated with Biographical and Critical Notices. By 
Charles Abraham Elton, Author of a Translation of Hesiod, 
8vo. 3 Vols. 1il.16s. Boards. Baldwin. 1814. 


N proportion as we acknowlege with pleasure that these 
multifarious volumes exhibit a very considerable share of 
classical science, and as we unfeignedly respect any such 
attainments, we are pained at feeling compelled to add that, in 
our judgment, the poetical taste and spirit of the author by no 
means keep pace with his learning. ‘The truth, however, is 
that, whether we examine the translations from the Greek or 
from the Latin poets; whether we look for the animation, the 
elegance, or the tenderness of many pieces in the Anthology ; 
or whether we expect to find the nature and energy of Homer 
tranfused into vivid English verse; we are equally disappointed. 
It was with some surprize indeed, as well as regret, that we 
saw a scholar, as Mr. Elton confessedly is, almost uniformly 
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{according to our apprehension) failing in his attempts to ree 
present the higher qualities of his original: but, on referring 
to his preface, we think that we have discovered the master- 
key to this perplexing series of unpleasant phenomena. He 
there not only adopts a theory of translation directly opposite 
to that of Dryden and Pope, and many more modern autho 
rities, but, as directly in the face of the former of these great 
men, (or rather in that of Sir John Denham, whose opinion 
however is the same,) he maintains the possibility of being 
closely faithful and poetical at the same time. He takes the. 
body, according to Dryden’s idea, instead of the soul of his 
original; and, although Horace and good sense and genius 
positively forbid, he too frequently endeavours to “ transfuse 
the poesy with the language :” thus presenting the reader with 
aukward, prosaic, and latinized English,—with rough, broken, 
and inharmonious versification. How should it be otherwise, 
when an author sets forth with such a criticism as the follow- 
ing, on the celebrated passage at the end of the eighth book in 
Pope’s version of the Iliad ? 


‘ Of this passage, when it has been conceded that the cadence 
is harmonious, and that the fourth couplet is picturesque, what is 
there left that can challenge praise? In the first fine we are informed, 
that the moon is the * refulgent lamp of night :”” sacred, in the second, 
is a cold make-weight epithet, and adds no sensible image: the so- 
lemn scene is general, when all should be local and particular: the 
simple reality of moonlight is impaired by the metaphor and personi- 
fication in the words ‘around her throne :’’ A flood of glory not only 
verges on bombast, but conveys nothing distinct : we receive no clear 
impression of the boundless firmament opening on the vision by the 
breaking of the mist overhead; nor of the multitude of twinklin 
stars that are taken in at once by the scope of sight : and the moun. 
tain-shepherd, looking up at the moon from among his flocks, with a 
sudden sensation of cheeriness in his solitude, is displaced by a vulgar 
company of swains, eyeing the blue vault, and d/essing the light, be- 
Gause it is useful: and it is thus that Homer is raised and improved ! 


It is impossible here to refrain from transcribing this noble 
and we must add calumniated specimen of genius, and then 
contrasting it with the tame and feeble attempt of the present 
critic. Our readers, we are assured, will forgive the repetition 
of the subjoined well-known lines : 


«¢ As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night ! 
O’er heav’n’s clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole, 
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O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver ev’ry mountain’s head ; 

Then chine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 

So many flames before proud J/ion blaze, 

And lighten glimm’ring Xanthus with their rays: 
The long reflections of the distant fires 

Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 
A thousand piles the dusky horrours gild, 

And shoot a shady lustre o’er the field. 

Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 

Whose umber’d arms, by fits, thick flashes send, 
Loud neigh the coursers o’er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriours wait the rising morn.”’ ( Pore..) 


¢ As beautiful the stars shine out in heaven 
Around the splendid moon, no breath of wind 
Ruffling the blue calm ether ; clear’d from mist 
The beacon hill-tops, crags, and forest dells 
Emerge in light ; th’ immeasurable sky 
Breaks from above, and opens on the gaze ; 
The multitude of stars are seen at once 
Full sparkling, and the shepherd looking up 
Feels gladden’d at his heart ; so many fires, 
Midway the ships and Xanthus’ glimmering stream, 
Blazed up in front of Troy. A thousand flames 
Burn’d on the plain: around each sep’rate pile 
Sate fifty men, on whom the reddening glare 
Reflected shone. Meanwhile the steeds all stood 
Fast by their chariots, champing the white grain ; 
And tarried till the bright-throned morn appear.’ 

( Eton.) 


If the above does not condemn itself in the minds of our 
readers, and answer every word of its author’s unwarrantable 
attack on Pope, we despair of producing conviction by argument 
on so clear a case. | 

With regard to the general question of fidelity in translation, 
we may safely leave it in the hands of Denham, Dryden, 
Mickle, and Lord Woodhouselee, who are only a few of Mr. 


Elton’s opponents, but, being those whom he has himself 


quoted, are fairly selected by us as his adversaries. We would 
only ask him ourselves, in what instance has it been found pos- 
sible to reconcile a closely faithful version of an antient author 
with a free, animated, and flowing English style ? Not only 
are there “ certain graces and happinesses peculiar to every lan- 
guage, which give life and energy to the words,” (according to 
Denham’s expression,) but one age has such a wholly different 
impress and character from another, that it is literally impos- 
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sible to attempt to preserve its features entirely and exactly 
without caricaturing them. All this has been urged over and 
over again, and we never saw any answer to it either in critical 
principle or poetical practice. As to the latter, to which for 
many reasons we wish at present to confine so hackneyed a 
discussion, we again ask for Mr. Elton’s instance, of fire and 
fidelity united ? — native unquenchable fire, we mean, and ex~ 
act fidelity. 

Still more should we be gratified on seeing the example of 
a good version of .an antient poet into blank verse. Of this 
measure Mr. Elton is the warm advocate, as we might natu- 
rally expect : but neither his own nor Cowper’s, nor Morris’s, ° 
experiments'on Homer will gain, we believe, half-a-dozen 
poetical scholars in Great Britain to his opinion. On Lucan 
he has made some still more unsuccessful exertions ; and really 
we cannot conceive, with the fear of Rowe before his eyes, how 
he could act in so imprudent a manner. If Mr. Elton has ven- 
tured to contrast himself with Pope, (for be it observed that 
this is his own doing *,) we, assuredly, may be allowed to 
compare him with Rowe; and we select therefore the cha- 
racters of Pompey and Cesar in the first book of the Pharsalia 
for this comparison. Our readers will again forgive us for re- 
calling them to an old acquaintance. — Pompey, as they will 
recollect, 
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stood the shadow of what once he was. 
So in the field with Ceres’ bounty spread, 
Up-rears some antient oak his reverend head ; 
Chaplets and sacred gifts his boughs adorn, 
And spoils of war by mighty heroes worn. 
But the first vigour of his root now gone, 
He stands dependent on his weight A iy 
All bare his naked branches are displayed, 
And with his leafless trunk he forms a shade: 
Yet though the winds his ruin daily threat, 
As every blast would heave him from his seat ; 
Tho’ thousand fairer trees the field supplies, 
That rich in youthful verdure round him rise ; 
Fixed in his antient state he yields to none, 
And wears the honours of the grove alone. 
But Czsar’s greatness and his strength was more | 
Than past renown and antiquated power ; | 
*T was not the fame of what he once had been, 
Or tales in old records and annals seen ; 
But ’twas a valour restless, unconfined, 
Which no success could sate, nor limits bind ; 
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* He also adduces Cowper’s translation of the passage in question: 
—but, multiply it as we will, ex aibilo nil fit. | 
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T'was shame, a soldier’s shame, untaught to yield, 
That blushed for nothing but an ill-fought field ; 
Fierce in his hopes he was, nor knew to stay, 

Where vengeance or ambition led the way ; 

Still prodigal of war whene’er withstood, 

Nor spared to stain the guilty sword with blood ; 
Urging advantage he improved all odds, 

And made the most of fortune and the gods ; 

Pleased to o’erturn whate’er with-held his prize, 

And saw the ruin with rejoicing eyes. 

Such, while earth trembles, and heaven thunders loud, 
Darts the swift lightening from the rending cloud ; 
Fierce through the day it breaks, and in its flight 
The dreadful blast confounds the gazer’s sight ; 
Resistless in its course delights to rove, 

And cleaves the temples of its master Jove : 

Alike where’er it passes or returns, 

With equal rage the fell destroyer burns ; 

Then, with a whirl, full in its strength retires, 

And re-collects the force of all its scatter’d fires.”? (Rows#.} 


He stood, the shadow of a mighty name. 

As, on some acorn-teeming plain, an oak, 
Bearing aloft a people’s spoils of yore, 

And consecrated gifts of chieftains old, 

No longer clings to vigorous roots, but stands 
By its own weight made stedfast, and, in air 
Spreading abroad its bare and straggling boughs 
Casts with its trunk a shadow, not with leaves; 
Though, at the first rush of the eastern blast, 
It nods from high, and rocks, as to its fall ; 
Though all around woods rise of firmer stem, 
Its reverend pomp remains. But no such name 
Of old renown, nor glory of the field 

Was Cesar’s; but a valour that could brook 
No rest: his only shame was victory won 

By aught but open force; a spirit keen, 

And unsubdued; at beck of sanguine hope, 

Or anger, prompt to rush; and never slow, 

On rash occasion’s spur, to stain the sword. 
Fervid to push success ; adroit to seize 

Th’ auspicious hour of fortune ; beating down 
All obstacles, while pressing to the heights ; 
And glorying still to hew himself a path 
Through havoc and destruction. So, by winds 
Crush’d from the clouds, the glittering lightning breaks, 
With roaring of the agitated air, 

And hollow crash of earth: through the clear day 
It cleaves a fiery track, while, terror-struck, 
The nations tremble ; and their darkening eyes 
Are dazzled by the crooked glare of flame ; 
Against its native sphere, the concave Heaven, 
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Rages the forky element and rends 

The unresisting ether ; in descent, 

As in recoil, it spreads the mighty range 

Of devastation ; gathers in an orb 

The scatter’d fires, and re-ascends in flame.’ (Exton.) 


We might probably be excused from any farther discharge 
of our disagreeable duty on this occasion: but we are anxious 
to do full justice to the author, and the more especially as we 
are forced to be unfavourable to him. We shall therefore 
have recourse to some originals of a different kind, in order.to 

ive Mr. Elton an opportunity of shewing that, if he be not 
gifted with the extraordinary powers of an epic poet, he is 
yet possessed of the attributes of neatness and facility; and 
that, at least on some occasions, his ‘tory principles of passive 
obedience as a translator are commuted for a little more 
whiggism or legitimate freedom in poetry. For these purposes, 
we shall first select the following ¢‘ Argument for social Enjoy- 
ment from the Shortness of Life.’ 


«May peace, may plenty bless our happy state, 
And social feast ; for evil war I hate. 
Sky-dwelling Jove! above our city stand, 

And o’er her safety spread thy guardian hand. 
Smile, every god; and Phoebus, thou, dispense 
The mind of wit, the tongue of eloquence : 

Let harp and pipe in sacred song combine, 
And, with libations of the sprinkled wine 
Appeasing heaven, let converse blithe be ours, 
And goblets, dreadless of the Median powers. 
So is it best to trifle life away, 

Our minds with care unburthen’d, light, and gay: 
So from dark ills of fate our thoughts defend, 
From age pernicious, and our mortal end. 

In youth I blithesome sport ; for soon shall fly 
My spirit ; and my body deep shall lie 

Beneath th’ eternal ground; while years roll on 
Laid motionless, and speechless as a stone. 


‘ Yes—I shall leave the pleasant sun ; nor more, 
Though virtuous, look on all that pleas’d before. 
Now, then, my soul! take pleasure: other eyes 
Shall view the sun, and other men arise: 

While I am lying cold, and stark, and dead, 

With dusty eakeses of the earth o’erspread. 

Still leaps my heart, when, breathing on my ear, 

The lovely voice of murm’ring flutes I hear : 

The goblet cheers: the minstrels joyance bring : 

And my own hands touch, glad, the thrilling string : 
There breathes not mortal, on whose head the ground 
Has closed, whom hell’s dark chambers compass round, 
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That hears the minstrel, listens to the lyre, 


Or feels the rosy gifts of wine inspire. 
My soul! the thought shall pleasure’s counsel speak ; 
Ere the head tremble, ere the knees are weak.’ 


We forbear to contrast with this very fair specimen of the 
thoughts if not of the flow of Theognis, the singularly happy 
translation of the same passage in the ‘ Collections from the 
Greek Anthology :” but we should be guilty of neglecting a 
work to which Mr. Elton himself cften recalis us, by mention- 
ing the name of one of its authors, if we did not compare some 
of his own versions of the shorter Greek pieces with those of the 
book in question. We shall consequently adduce in the next 
place one of Mr, Elton’s best little versions, and that too from 
Sappho, subjoining the translation of his predecessor from the 
same original : 


¢ When dead, thou shalt in ashes lie, 
Nor live in human memory : 
Nor any page in time to come 
Shall draw thee from thy shrowding tomb. 
For thou didst never pluck the rose 
That on Pieria’s mountain grows : 
Dim and unseen thy feet shall tread 
The shadowy mansions of the dead : 
Thee, maiden! shall no eye survey 
Start from th’ obscurer shanti, and wing thy soaring way.’ 


‘Chus far Mr. Elton. —We now quote from the ¢ Collections.” 


‘'To AN ILLITERATE Woman. (B.) 


“© Unknown, unheeded shalt thou die, 
And no memorial shall proclaim, 
That once beneath the upper sky 
Thou hadst a being and a name. 


“ For never to the Muse’s bowers 
Didst thou with glowing heart repair, 
Nor ever intertwine the flowers 
That fancy strews unnumbered there. 


«© Doomed o’er that dreary realm alone, 
Shunn’d by the gentler shades, to go, 


Nor friend shall soothe, nor parent own, 
The child of sloth, the Muse’s foe.”? 


} The celebrated Ode of Sappho, so well rendered (after all 
objections) by Phillips, is thus given by Mr. Elton : 
¢ That man is like a God to me 
Who, sitting face to face with thee, 
Shall hear thee sweetly speak, and see 
Thy laughter’s gentle blandishing. 
| ‘ "Tig 
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¢ Tis this astounds my trembling heart : 
I see thee, lovely as thou art : 
My fluttering words in murmurs “tart, 
My broken tongue is faltering. 


¢ My flushing skin the fire betrays 
That through my blood electric strays : 
My eyes seem darkening as I gaze, 
My ringing ears re-echoing. 


‘ Cold from my forehead glides the dew : 
A shuddering tremour thrills me through : 
My cheek a green and yellow hue ; 
All gasping, dying, languishing.’ 


ae, 


In the “ Collections,’ we have an attempt to translate the 
conclusion of this ode more literally than it was rendered by 
Phillips: but, although we certainly prefer it to the strange 
flight of fancy just quoted, and think that Mr. Elton might 
learn even from this short passage more variety in the pauses of 
his poetry *, yet we are not convinced that these efforts towards 
more literal versions of poems already naturalized in English | 
are either in the best taste or the highest tone of literature. ’ 
We therefore omit it, and pass on to that beautiful description 
of Spring in Meleager which Mr. Elton has given in blank 
verse, and the Translator from the Greek Anthology in rhyme 5 
and this will introduce a very few concluding remarks on one 








part of the comparison which Mr. Elton has instituted between 


the merits of these different species of poetry. 


¢ SPRING. 


‘ The Winter now from all the gusty air 
Has passed away ; the purple hour of Spring 
Smiles flowery ; russet earth has crown’d itself 
With greenest grass, and clothed the trees with leaves 
Fresh-budding. All the meadows laugh: they drink 





And the rose opens. Blithe the shepherd trills 


The tender dew of vegetative morn ; | 
! 


His pipe upon the mountains ; and with glee 


The goat-herd looks upon his snowy kids. i 


The mariners already launch abroad 


Of their spread canvas ; and the vintagers 


O’er the wide waves, and catch the zephyr’s breath, | 
That, harmless, flutters in the swelling folds 


Already hail with shouts the god of grapes, | : 





* On this subject we shall say a few words at the end of our 
critique; but we must refer to Mr. Elton’s preface, and then to his 
whole work, for a striking discordance of principles.and practice in 
composition. He strongly insists on the necessity of varied pauses in 





blank verse, and constantly writes them with the same unmusical 
cadence, 
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Wreathing their temples with the triple flower 

Of cluster’d ivy. Now the bees, whose birth 
Swarm’d from a heifer’s hide, ply busily 

Their skilful works, and sitting on the hive, 

Distil the white and virgin balm, that flows, 
Fresh-trickling, through the hollow’d waxen cells. 
With shrill-tuned voices all the tribes of birds 
Carol their note: the halcyons on the sea ; 

The swallows round the mansion’s roofs ; the swan 
Upon the river’s banks; the nightingale 

Beneath the thicket. Then, if all the plants 
Rejoice in leaves ; the ground with verdure bloom ; 
The shepherd breathe his pipe; the well-fleeced flocks 
Bound in their gambols ; if the mariners 

Skim with expanded sail ; the Bacchic throng 
Troop in loud revels; and the winged birds 
Warble, and bees with restless murmurings toil ; 
How should I fail to sing my vernal song ?” 


We subjoin the version in rhyme: 


‘ Tne Rerurn or Sprincin Greecr. (B.) 


«¢ Hushed is the howl of wintry breezes wild ; 
The purple hour of youthful spring has smiled : 
A livelier verdure clothes the teeming earth ; 
Buds press to life, rejoicing in their birth ; 

The laughing meadows drink the dews of night, 
And, fresh with opening roses, glad the sight : 
In song the joyous swains responsive vie ; 

Wild music floats, and mountain melody. 
Advent’rous seanten spread the embosomed sail 
O’er waves light heaving to the western gale ; 
While village youths their brows with ivy twine, 
And hail with song the promise of the vine. 

In curious cells the bees digest their spoil, 
When vernal sunshine animates their toil ; 

And little birds, in warblings sweet and clear, 
Salute thee, Maia, loveliest of the year. 

Thee, on their deeps, the tuneful halcyons hail, 
In streams the swan, in woods the nightingale, 
If earth rejoices, with new verdure gay, 

And shepherds pipe, and flocks exulting play, 
And sailors roam, and Bacchus leads his throng, 
And bees to toil, and birds awake to song, 

Shall the glad bard be mute in tuneful Spring, 
And, warm with love and joy, forget to sing ?” 


Let us now return to Mr. Elton’s preface ; and we will confine 
@urselves to that one portion of it, in which he endeavours to 
raise his favourite measure of blank verse above that of rhyme, 
by remarking that * Mickle himself, after jealously asserting the 
liberty of rhymed numbers, was content to drag the burnished 
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ehain of his brethren of the couplet song.? A burnished and 
indeed atarnished chain is that which some rhyme. drag along : 
but will our critic dare to apply this to Pope ? 


‘© While still a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
Who lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


Still more, we say, will he dare to apply it to Dryden; in 
whose better works, the Fables especially, he will find numerous 
and most glorious instances of a complete system of harmony, 
preserved through a long series of couplets; many of which 
flow freely into each other, and the pauses and general rhythm 
of which are throughout regulated, and modulated too, by the 
most natural perception of harmony and the most artificial 
distribution of it? We challenge him with his Milton in his 
hand :—but no; ** Nunc non erit his locus ?’— we shall be con- 
tent with referring the sceptical reader, or the sceptical writer 
himself, to the poems which we have mentioned, for a proof 
of the following assertion’: that rhyme, in the hand of a mas- 
ter, is as capable of the most musical variety of cadence as any 
description of blank verse has ever appeared to be. * If this 
were so, says Mr. Elton, ¢ and if the breaks in the sense, and 
the rolling pause from line to line, could be attained with equal 
facility by rhymed metre, the advocates for rhyme would have 
a clear superiority in the argument ; as rhymed measure, allow- 
ing for the substitution of emphasis for quantity, would then form 
a very exact couuterpart of the ancient versification ; and would 
resemble it both in its singleness and connexion ; in the parti- 
cular harmony of the lines, and the general melody of the sen- 
tences. ‘The words * melody and harmony’ would surely 
better change their places in this sentence, whether musically 
or poetically speaking; the former arising from the sweetness 
of particular sounds, and the latter from the general adaptation 
of musical parts to ‘parts: but we cannot think that Mr. Elton 
is a practical judge either of the one or the other. The poet, 
(we speak courteously) who could write 











‘ Thou, Pompey, fear’st lest new exploits eclipse,’ 


can have little idea of melodious sound; and he who could 
compose such systems of dissonance as (according to our ear) 
have already been represented to the reader, and more of which 
he may easily find in these volumes, must not be admitted to : 
decide on questions of poetical harmony. It is indeed impos- i 
sible to repress something of displeasure, when not only an 

authoritative tone is assumed on subjects of antient metre by | 
a translator who pronounces Proserpina* as a fourth epitrite 5 


were 








¢ ® She lies in Proserpina’s gloomy bower.’ 
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but when a serious offence indeed, compared to the above, is 
committed, — namely, the seeming unconsciousness or per- 
haps the wilful neglect of those high claims and honours, which 
have been hitherto allowed to and must be for ever possessed 
by the great masters of English poetry. | 

Pained as we have been by the necessary judgment which 
we have passed on this work, we cannot dismiss it without a 
sincere tribute of repeated praise to the qualities which 
we have mentioned at the opening of our critique. As dis- 
playing a very considerable portion of general classical know- 
lege, and as introducing the mere English reader to a long series 
of antient authors ;— whether we refer to the previous bio- 
graphy of each or to the Specimens themselves, considered as 
verbally faithful representations of the originals ; — the volumes 
of Mr. Elton, indeed, will most probably obtain and preserve 
a place in many libraries. 





—— 


Art. XV. The Maskers of Moorfields ; a Vision. By the late 
Anthony Griffinhoof, Gentleman. 12mo. 33. Boards. Miller. 
1815. 


6© 7 )ECIPIT exemplar vitiis imitabile,” says Horace ; and the 
little volume before us is one out of a multitude of imita- 
tions of * ‘The Rejected Addresses,” which retain all the personal 
satire and offence of the prototype with unhappily very little of 
its wit and humour. The name in the title, it is scarcely 
necessary to apprize our readers, is fictitious: but the lon 
and absurd preface might have led us rather to doubt that fact, 
had we not heard the real author mentioned with tolerable cer- 
tainty, and had we not known that Griffinhoof was a nom de 
guerre already appropriated by a deservedly popular dramatic 
writer. The very title-page, therefore, betrays plagiarism. 
We forbear to quote any part of the preface, because it is the 
merest effort of dullness which any person can well imagine. 

. The work itself purports to be the account of a vision, which 
the author experienced in a deep slumber that fell on him in 
the midst of a perusal of the celebrated satire of Horace, 
book ii. sat. iii., on the Madness of Human Passions and Pur- 
suits. He supposes himself transported in his dream to Moor- 
fields, where he sees an innumerable assemblage of persons, 
and is told that they all aeserble there once in the year at a 
grand masquerade, as the condition of their being allowed 
to remain at large, and to follow each the bent of his madness, 
in the remaining 364 days. The author accordingly commences 
his review of the surrounding multitude, and finds them, in 


sourse, divided into various groupes and parties, according to 
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the different incitements of “ the foul fiend.” He is con- 
ducted through the throng by the genius of Caprice, who is 
manager and director of the masquerade, under the name of 
ss Signor Bedlamado ;” and this master of the ceremonies ex- 
plains to him the peculiar characters of the several masks 
that successively present themselves, with the reasons and 
causes of the various follies of which they are guilty. Our 
readers will naturally conclude that the characters thus brought 
under review are all public, and for the most part literary 
or political. We shall make a few extracts with which they 
will probably be amused, though the humour is of the most 
ordinary cast. 


‘ Upon this he hurried me, without farther ceremony, into the 
midst of the crowd, where the first objects, that particularly took 
my attention, were two figures habited in the old Roman costume, 
and one of whom was-very earnestly reciting some lines from a paper, 
which he held in his hand. What are these? exclaimed I. They 
are father and son, replied my conductor, who, having a strong desire 
to pass for pantomimic poets, appear in the characters of the two 
famous Roman mimics, Leberius and Publius, and wish to draw the 
attention of the company to an address, which they have written, 
on the opening of this masquerade. They have already tried, till 
they are hoarse, for a hearing, but have not been able to make any 
advance beyond the first couplet, which, if you are very attentive, 
you may contrive to hear, notwithstanding the confusion of shouts 
and hisses, that. accompany every attempt to recite them. Upon this, 
I strained my organs of hearing to their utmost stretch, and, after 
two or three efforts, caught the following lines, which were delivered 
by the son with all the airs of a posture-master, while his father ac- 
companied him with the finest grimaces of an Italian fiddler. 


«¢ When energizing objects men pursue, 
What are the prodigies they cannot do ?”” 


I had no sooner heard this, than my curiosity was raised to the 
loftiest pitch, to know what would follow so high-flown and pro- 
mising an exordium; when on a sudden a mask, in the dress of a 
Turkish pilgrim, started from the surrounding multitude, and, 
snatching the address from the two Roman ballad-singers, applied 
it without farther ceremony to his posteriors. 

‘ What the devil can all this mean, cried I, Signor Bedlamado, 
and, pray, who is the impertinent fellow, that treated these panto- 
mimic bards so contemptuously ? Oh, returned the master of the 
ceremonies, he is a young nobleman, and one of the genus irritabile, 
who has shewn his resentment in this manner against the poor mimics, 
because they attempted to set up their address against one, which he 
has just been delivering to a private circle, in another part of the 
ground, with the greatest applause. But, between ourselves, I do 
not think, that one is much better than the other: for the success of 
the Turkish pilgrim is at least as much owing to the partiality of 
his friends, as to the intrinsic merits of his address. And I cannot 
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help regretting, that no better candidate has offered himself, so as ta 
put an end to the contest between him and the mimics. But the 
fact is, that, according to the laws of this masquerade, no poet of 
superior excellence can be admitted; while, on the contrary, no per- 
sons are more worthy of a place in it, than those smatterers in verse, 
in which tiris city abounds. Then, said I, does the young patrician 
bard, whom we have just seen, come within this last description ? 
Wliy, perhaps not, resumed my companion ; but, at any event, his 
muse is of such a gloomy misanthropic character, as sufficiently to 
entitle the noble lord to take part in the masquerade: and, indeed, 
the address, of which I have been speaking, is itself, independent of 
any other qualification, a sufficient passport to this place.’ 


From poets, the author proceeds to pamphleteers and perio- 
dical political writers, whom he obligingly describes under the 
character of scavengers; ang he then comes to a groupe of 
persons characterized as projectors, chiefly of the senatorial 
order, whom his conductor rouses one by one to display their 
peculiarities, 


¢ Upon this he applied his bellows to the ear of the nearest senator 
(who, by the bye, I should observe, was dressed in the charaeter of 
Guy Fawkes), and, squeezing the bladders of faction and discontent, 
pitched him from his seat with such a spring, that I thought he 
would have overturned the table, with all the projectors in the bargain, 
However, I was surprised to find, that they were so intent on their 
speculations, as not to be, in the least, disconcerted by the shock. 
When the discomposed senator had regained his legs, he began in 
the most furious manner, to inveigh against ministers, for not build- 
ing a new parliament-house instead of the present, which, he said, 
was by far of too modern a make, and, besides, not half large 
enouzh for all that ought to be admitted as members, and who, he 
said, if they had justice done them, would amount, at least, to ten 
thousand, Upon this, opening a dark lanthorn, which he held in his 
hand, he read aloud, from an old musty parchment, the followin 
project. A plan for blowing up both houses of parliament, and 
for restoring the ground, whereon they stand, to its original state ; 
and for erecting in their stead a new senate-house, to be called a 
Pandemonium.” Having read this, he began to descant, with 
great vehemence, on the merits of the project, which, he protested, 
would not cost the nation half as much gunpowder as had been 
consumed in one week by our army in Spain. He then dwelt very 
earnestly on the subject of the Pandemonium itself, for pro« 
posing which he claimed considerable merit, as he hoped thereby to 
restore the parliament-house to its primitive splendour; since he 
meant, that his Pandemonium should, in every respect, resemble 
the parliament-house, of antiquity of that name, which, as it was 
the first ever built, ought to be a model for all future ones. He 
was yoing on, in the same violent strain, to explain another project 
for * blowing up all the jails in the kingdom, beginning with the 
Tower,”’ when he was stopt by a voice from the crowd, requesting 
to know, as he had thought proper only to advert to the expence of 
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the gunpowder, who was to defray the cost of erecting his proposed 
Pandemonium, which promised to be no trifle, if it was, as he said, 
jn every respect to resemble its ancient prototype, of which Milton 
gives so magnificent a description? Our projector seemed quite 
set down by this simple question ; for he slunk away, like Ajax’s 


ghost, without deigning to give any answer.’ 


‘This may perhaps be deemed one of the best drawn portraits: 
but we forbear to give the Signor’s explanation of the character, 
being ot opinion that the allusions are quite plain enough to 
indicate the bearing of the intended satire. Some humour like- 
wire marks the following characters: 


‘ I was hardly recovered from my surprise at this proceeding, before 
we were met by two masks, dressed as Lords of the States General 
of Holland. Their grave and solemn demeanour evidently marked 
the sutisfaction they derived from their assumed characters; which 
I understood, however, they had chosen, principally, on account 
of the convenience of the Dutch dress, which is so admirably 
adapted to the hinder accomplishments, for which these persons 
were famed, and on which they piqued themselves not a little. 
Andj indeed, upon a nearer observation I found, that their high 
mightinesses were not, without reason, proud of the parts in question ; 
their estimation of which they manifested by continually compliment. 
ing each other on their posterior qualifications. While they were 
engaged in this interchange of civilities, my conductor took the op- 
portunity of informing me, that these characters, who were two 
peers of the realm, belonged to a certain party, who measured their 
political sagacity by the breadth of their rumps, and that, bein 
found to possess a greater circumference in that quarter than the 
rest of their fraternity, they had risen, as a matter of course, to the 
head of it. I could not help smiling at this information, not 
only because it was quite contrary to the laws of gravity, that the 
faculty of ascending should increase with the weight of the body, but 
because, as I told Signor Bediamado, it put me in mind of a cer- 
tain religious sect of whom I had read, who placed all their piety in 
the length of their beards. ‘This, he allowed, might have furnished 
the hint to the party we were now speaking of ; but he thought it 
more probable, that they had an eye to the obsequious court generally 
paid to ministers of state, (in which capacity these two masks had 
once served, for a short time, to the great amusement of the country, ) 
which made it necessary, that they should be provided witha larger 
share of fundamentals than other people.’ 


We can make rcom for only one other extract: but it will 
be rather a long one. 


‘ As the day was now far advanced, my Cicerone proposed, that 
we should make the best of our remaining time, and we accordingly 
hastened along to take a view of the other characters, We had not 
proceeded far, before we were met by a string of male and female 
masks, walking in couples, and to all appearance as lovingly at- 
tached to one another as so many turtles; for never had I before 
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witnessed such billing and cooing as passed between them. What a 
gratifying sight ! I exclaimed, what fondness, what fidelity! How 
is it possible, that persons, possessed of such amiable feelings, can be 
deemed worthy of an exhibition at this place? Is an attachment, 
apparently so pure and disinterested, to be regarded only as an in- 
sanity? If so, continued I, I assure you, Signor Bedlamado, [ 
have no great anxiety to preserve my senses in love matters. M 
conductor, at this, burst into a violent fit of laughter, which would 
not permit him, for some time, to inform me, that the scene before me 
was all an illusion. ‘The couples, said he, who seem to you so af- 
fectionately united, are all married pairs, and notwithstanding present 
appearances have no more real love for each other, than if they had 
been so many Christians and Turks linked together. On the con- 
trary, all the female masks, you now see, have at other times their 
sicisbeos always in attendance, who, I assure you, have no reason to 
repine at the superior claims of the husbands to their mistresses’ 
favours. The husbands, therefore, I need not add, are all knights 
of the antient order of cuckoldom, and as they, on the other hand, 
are not without their chéres amies, they are so far from being ashamed 
of their condition, that they regard the gilt horns, with which you 
now see their vizors surmounted, as at once ornamental and honour- 
able. They are, for the most part, men of rank, and many of them 
officers lately returned from abroad, whose wives have, out of pure 
patriotism, taken care, that their foreign services should not be any 
detriment to the due discharge of their duties at home. For you 
know, added Signor Bedlamado with an arch smile, there are 
some duties, which may be fulfilled quite as well by proxy as prin- 
cipal. But come, continued he, I shall now have an opportunity of 
executing the promise I made respecting my inflator, which, I find, 
I shall have occasion to use here with a vengeance. For it is time, 
these ladies and gentlemen should be roused out of the amorous trance, 
into which they have fallen, and for which I can only account by 
supposing, that they have mistaken one another for their respective 
mistresses and gallants. 

‘ He had scarcely spoken, before I perceived the whole groupe to 
be thrown into the strangest disorder, somewhat like the effect of an 
electric shock ; and which, my conductor informed me, was occa- 
sioned by a strong gust emitted from the various bladders of liber- 
tinism, nonchalance, and inconstancy ; and from which he had inflated 
the masks in question, according to their peculiar necessities. The 
tender sayings and rapturous dalliances, I had just witnessed, were, 
in an instant, exchanged for all the varied expressions of indifference 
and disgust. The affectionate wife was converted, as if by magic, 
into a tyrannical mistress; while the doating husband shrunk at once 
into a henpecked cornuto. One,lady tore herself from the arms of 
her spouse, to fly to those of a petit maitre of a dancing-master, who, 
I learnt, had availed himself of the military duties of the latter, to 
instruct her in the steps at present most in vogue with the beau 
monde ; while her forsaken partner contented himself by threatening 
her with the vengeance of Doctors’ Commons. Another broke 
her conjugal restraint, to fulf! an appointment with a paramour —_ 
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the Temple, who waited for her in a distant part of the ground ; 
while her lord and master, an Irish colonel, consoled himself for her 
loss with a Portuguese nun, whom, like another Achilles, he had 
borne away in triumph from a brother officer in the Peninsula. 

‘ In this manner did the whole string of fair maskers drop away ; 
while their cornuted husbands, either satisfied themselves with a mo- 
mentary ebullition of rage, or pocketed the affront with the most 
obsequious bienséance. One of them, in particular, I observed 
resigning his better half (who, by the bye, with respect to size, was 
a pretty good half too) with as much complaisance as if he had been 
entreating some particular favour from the stately mask, to whom he 
presented her, and who, my companion told me in a half whisper, 
was a personage of the highest distinction. He moreover assured me, 
that this silly cuckold of a husband, who was a peer of the realm, 
considered himself highly honoured by the distinction thus enjoyed 
by his consort, who, in her turn, was rather raised, than degraded, in 
the fashionable world by this piece of gallantry. But this can only 
be, said I, interrupting him, because the present refinements on the 
vices of high life render a reciprocity of connivance, if not of open 
countenance, absolutely necessary to keep up the society, which, as 
it originates in what is called fashion, must be supported even by its 
excesses. Accordingly we cannot be surprised, that the ‘ anc 
veniam petimusque damusque vicissim’? of Horace should have become 
the rule and standard of fashionable morals.’ 


By this time, the reader will probably have had enough of 
this performance ; and we can easily imagine what his judg- 
ment of it will be. The thought is not amiss; and, had it 
been treated with genuine humour, and without acrimony, it 
might have made a very entertainmg little seu d’esprit: —but 
personal satire is a most difficult weapon to manage dexter- 
ously ; and it is one of which the use cannot be too much 
deprecated, unless the edge and point of it can be so well con- 
cealed as to act while it is scarcely perceptible. ‘The present 
author, however, has always kept it in full sight, “* cutting and 
thrusting” with much violence and roughness. ‘The metapho- 
tical representations of the follies intended to be satirized are 
for the most part puerile, coarse, or nonsensical; and we are 
sure that every body will be disposed to regard these as the 
least offensive terms that apply to satire in which the plans, that 
have been so wisely and liberally proposed for diminishing the 
number of capital punishments, are compared to the invention 
of patent pipes to be placed in the throats of criminals who are 
executed ; —in which the public press is likened toa cauldron 
of filth, whence a herd of scavengers are for ever splash- 
ing the bystanders, and ‘in particular those wearing rich 
coronets, whose heads are higher than the rest ;>—and in which 
the noble system of extending the benefits of education, with- 
out reference to religious distinctions, is represented by the 
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picture of a schoolmaster obliging his scholars under nine years 
of age to write commentaries on the Bible. Perhaps, however, 
it may be objected to these remarks that they are more serious 
than the occasion warrants ; and, in truth, we are very little 
disposed to break a butterfly, or a beetle, on the wheel. We 
shall therefore take our leave of ‘The Maskers of Moorfields,’ 
with merely observing that no species of publication less deserves 
or justifies the levity and forbearance of criticism, than that in 
which an author sets himself up as the censor of his neighbours. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1815. 





POETRY. 


Art. 16. Ode on the Victory of Waterloo. By Elizabeth Cobbold. 
8vo. 18. 6d. Jsongman and Co, 

Valour has always been the admiration of the ladies, and with 
poetical ladies it must be an inspiring subject. When, moreover, 
the strongest patriotic feelings are associated with the contemplation 
of one of the most splendid and decisive victories of modern times, 
we may expect from a female muse something creditable to her fame. 
We are ready to own that the lady before us discovers an animation 
which we must applaud, and touches the strings of her martial lyre 
with considerable effect. She begins with a glance at the delusive 
peace of the last year ; notices the return of Bonaparte from Elba to 
Paris, his preparation for war, his vigorous attack on the Prus- 
sians and British, his repulse, flight, and degradation; and, lastly, 
sings the establishment of the tranquillity and prosperity of Europe 
by the Genius of Britain, who may be termed the Empress of 
the Sea and the Guardian of the Western World. If the rhymes 
and quantity of this Ode should not be found quite perfect, the 
general march of the verse is commendable. The firmness and 
self-devotion of our warriors in this memorable day are well 


displayed : 


¢ But O what song the praise can tell 
Of those who, self-devoted, fell, 
When ev’ry gallant leader fought 
As if that glorious day he sought 
To win as bright a wreath from Fame 
As circles Wellington’s immortal name? 
Each persevering soldier too, 
A. leader in that battle grew, 
And felt as resolute in fight, 
As firm, in British hardihood, 
As though upon his single might 
His country’s bulwark stood. 
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¢ A wall of life the serried squate appears, 
In mute and horrible array 
Of motionless protruded spears : —— 
The fierce steed trembles to essay 
The fatal charge, and starting back, 
Regardless of the spur or rein, 

Shrinks, snorting, from the vain attack : 

Urg’d on again to brave the shock, 
‘His madd’ning cries the effort mock, 
And wildly o’er the plain, 
Spurning control, the chargers fly, 

With shiver’d bit and bursting girth ; 
Till sweeps the thundering grape-shot bye, 
And hurls, in dread fraternity, 

The unbroken ranks to earth! 


¢ Ev’n as they stood in death they lay : — 
The glazing eye, the livid ag 
Still frown’d defiance on the foe ; 
Each breast high swoln still seem’d to feel, 
Each stiffen’d hand still grasp’d the steel, 
In that same mute and horrible array. 


* As fell that brother band, what cries 

From England, Scotland, Erin rose! 

What shouts of vengeance rent the skies! 
How shrank appall’d the startled foes ! 
Yet, furious in the fight, 

Of cuirass’d strength and numbers vain, 

They turn’d like rabid wolves again, 
With shrieking yell, and savage might : 

Then Wellington’s inspiring glance 
Beam’d on the Brunswi Ae ’*s noble band, 

As, proudly graceful in command, 

He led the charge, and wav’d his hand 
Indignant tow’rds the host of France. 

As Britain’s sons the signal saw, 

Burst from their line the loud *“ Hurrah !” 

And by revenge and valor driv’n, 

They rush’d, the thunderbolts of heav’n ; 

Then Gallia’s falt’ring ranks recoél’d 

In terror and confusion qwi/d, 

And in their rapid racing strife, 

Each fled for individual life, 

As. not alone from Death they flew 

But all Hell’s added horrors too.’ 


The discomfited Napoleon has next his picture drawn : 





In shameless flight, 

Wrapt in the robes of selfishness and night, 
He left his scatter’d host, 

And to the guilty city flew, 
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In hopes witfplausible and lying boast, 
O’er Anarchy’s unsteady crew, 
His dream of Empire to renew. 


‘ Yes, he whom Faction proudly styl’d 
« The Arbiter of Fate ;” 
«¢ Delighted Valor’s fav’rite Child’? 
«‘ The brave, the wise, the fortunate ; —’’ 
Yes, he, Napoleon! Godlike Man! 
Philosophy’s and Reason’s pride, 
Of western Empire giant Lord, 
Whom Treason lov’d, aud Infidels ador’d, 
From the first turn of baitle’s tide 
In abject terror ran.’ 


The profits of this poem are to be appropriated to the Waterlvo 


~ subscription. 


Art.17. Prince Malcolm: in Five Cantos; with other Poems. By 
John Doddridge Humphreys, junior. 8vo. gs. Boards. Long. 
man and Co. 

‘ Prince Malcolm’ is a new version of * Macbeth,’ —a most pe- 
rilous undertaking for any author ; and the present writer has been 
far from successful in his attempt to give it a new interest. The 
tale opens with Malcolm’s arrival at Glamis Castle, which is held by 
Dannark, a base creature of Macbeth, and who had been instrumental 
in the murder of Duncan. The prince comes in while the supper 
(that is, in poetic language, the banquet, ) is on the table, and there he 
meets with Dannark, who looks suspiciously at him; and Helen, an in- 
teresting young lady, who looks sweetly at him, and sings a song: 
soon after which, he goes to bed, where he is found out by a her 
in the dead of the night, who informs him that he is in the castle of 
the murderer of Duncan his father, and cautions him to quit it before 
he is discovered. On rising in the morning, he learns that he must wait 
a few hours, his horse being quite exhausted ; accordingly, he sets out 
about noon, and is scarcely gone when blood-hounds (which, we pre- 
sume, were sent in pursuit of him by Macbeth,) trace him to the 
Castle, and Dannark is very unjustly suspected of having concealed 
him or favoured his escape. Dannark, however, clears himself from 
this suspicion, and points out to the pursuers the road taken by the 
prince; who is closely followed, and obliged to swim the Tay, after 
which he eludes the pursuit and arrives in England: where his cause 
is espoused by the King, and Siward js sent with an army to replace 
him on the throne of Scotland. This army is joined by Macduff 
and other chiefs, and is ultimately successful: Helen proves to be 
Margaret, the daughter of Edward the Outlaw, which discovery is 
made by a oleae whom she accidentally meets at the cottage of a 
peasant to whom she is much attached ; and the whole ends with the 
marriage of Malcolm and Margaret, in the true style of poetry, and 
in perfect consistency with history. 

Mr. Humphreys shall now speak for himself. The following is the 
opening of the third canto ; 
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< *Tis sweet to watch the fitful cloud, 
When pensive ev’ning spreads her veil — 
And all seems wrapp’d in night’s thick shroud, 
To list and hear the rustling gale : 


¢ O! sweet to mark the pale moon’s light, 
When first her soft and modest beam, 
Conquers the cold and sullen night, 
With gentle charm to paint the scene: 


« And then to think on days long past, 
Which once were busy, bright, and gay ; 
In mem’ry’s eye now fading fast, 

Gone like the dew of early day ! 


« Life’s dazzling, bright, and vivid scene, 
With all its pleasure, hope, and fear, 
Fades like the fleeting, passing dream ; 
Nor leaves a trace of joy or care.’ 


The most striking incident in the tale is Malcolm’s escape from 
the blood-hounds, which is thus described : 


¢ Malcolm’s bold and generous steed 
Now scour’d the plain with headlong speed, 
And as he clear’d the echoing ground 
In distance sunk the horrid sound. 


* But ’tis not speed their arts can foil ; 
Malcolm’s bold steed now sinks with toil ; 
Their mingling din is heard again, 

And fast upon the Prince they gain. 

« The smoking steed was sore distress’d, 
But forward still with spirit press’d ; 

A charger he well-tried in war ; 


Again he left the blood-hounds far : 


* Right swift he dash’d o’er hill and dale, 
And proudly snorting, snuff’d the gale ; — 
Before him now, and in his way, 

He met the dashing waves of Tay. 


* I ween, the Prince felt black despair; — 
To ford the tide, no man would dare; 
‘To meet the foe was certain death ; 


His blood alone must glut Macbeth. 


* The blood-hound’s yell, and the horn’s shrill blast, 
Now seem’d to say, all hope was past : 
And now upon the bank of Tay, 
With naked brand, he stands at bay. 


‘ *Tis better far to stem the tide, 
Than cruel fate from ruffian bide; 
For, if ingulf’d in the river deep, 
Fis but to die, and sink to «leep. 
* The 
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¢ The daring steed now plung’d in Tay, 
Dashing aside the foaming spray ; 
Young Malcolm too did saddle leave, 
With stalworth arm the wave to cleave. 


¢ Now o’er their heads the waters close ; 
‘And now again they struggling rose, 
And swam with courage firm and bold, 


While big with death the black waves roll’d. 


© The ruffian rout soon reach’d the strand, 
And with loud curse each other brand ; 
For all their toil reap’d nought but shame ; 
For them to ’tempt the waves were vain. 


‘ The daring Prince too made the land, 
And wav’d on high his trusty brand ; 
And loudly swore, by th’ howling flood, 
He’d drench the tyrant’s hold in blood.’ 


This is perhaps the best passage inthe poem. Mr. Humphreys’y 
rhyming creed is very lax. Such rhymes as soon and groom, Wassail 
and Castle, clean’d and seem’d, ween and dream, «re of frequent occur- 
rence ; to say nothing of cheer and care, keep and fleet, longer and 


ponder, &c. — The miscellaneous poems are of nearly the same cha- 


racter with the principal piece ; they display no great genius, and a 
carelessness which is unpardonable. Indeed, we think that more is 
imputable to want of care than to want of ability ; since, though the 
author does not appear to possess those talents which would intitle 
him to the character of a real poet, he might probably attain that 
of an interesting and pretty versifier, if he would take more pains 
with his language, his rhyme, and his metre. ‘To do this, he must 
become more familiar with the old and standard writers of our lan- 
guage; and less disposed to copy those of the present}day, whose merit 
is in too many instances little more than the triumph of genius over 2 
bad manner and a faulty taste. 


Art. 18. Zhe Cossack: A Poem, in Three Cantos, with Notes. 
8vo. pp.85. Baldwin and Co. 1815. 
In shape, in size, in tone, in temper, lo! the exact counterpart of 
“© The Corsair.” Ob! si sic omnia! but alas! some trifling requi- 
sites are wanting to complete the likeness : 


“© Look here upon this picture and on this, 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 
This was’? — the Corsair. 


The Cossack (of the Don description) resembles him indeed most 
strongly in outward form ; and if the name of Murray had been sub- 
stituted for that of Baldwin in the title-page, we should have started 
at the Ghost of Lara. Fleshless and bloodless indeed is this ap- 
parition. 

Dropping all our ‘ unsavoury similes,’? we shall proceed to the 
gmne Cossack ; whom, under the name of Kouteskoff, we beg 
eave now to introduce to our readers, — on horseback : 


16 _ © Kosakk- 
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« Kosakki-Donski’s attaman 

Sends him to Volga’s tide, 
Where, ere it reaches Astracan, 

A brother horde reside. 
Tidings he bears of gathering foe, 
Which Ordinsk’s chief must quickly know ; 
And, followed by his faithful train, 
He scours o’er mountain, dell, and plain. 
And will he all the livelong night 
Continue such a falcon flight ? 
If so, ere darkness o’er him roll, 
He’d almost reach the frozen pole.” 


This pursuer of the Polar Star arrives at the cottage of Yemkero ; 
where, after he has barely warmed himself, 





‘ What meets his view ? — what vision bright 
Now bursts upon his ravished sight ? 
A female form with azure eye, 
With long and auburn hair, 
A skin of snow’s unspotted dye, 
A mild enchanting air ; 
A robe of fur her form embraced, 
A rustic zone enclasp’d her waist 
With neat unstudied care : 
l/ There was a something in her face, 
That seem’d as if the softest grace 
Had loved to linger there. 
Beneath her breast of ivory hue, © 
The feeling, pure as morning’s dew, 
Waked every ermine thought, 
That, fed by virtue’s limpid tide, 
Gave to her bosom in its glide 
All with perfection fraught : 
So much of heaven there dwelt withia, 
As drove to distance lurking sin : 
It seem’d as if, at hour of birth, 
Some angel stole her from the earth, 
And rear’d her mid this lonely wild, 
Of innocence and peace the child.’ 





The imitation we conceive to be sufficiently obvious in the above 
passage ; especially in the * something in her face,’ and the ¢ so much 
of beaven:’ — but what upon earth can be meant by ‘ ermine 
thoughts,’ the Judges only can decide. 

The Cossack, whom we last saw riding as if the very devil was at 
his heels, now 





dashes for a space, 
Then moves him with a tardier pace, 
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Gives to his courser roller’d steel, 


With all the force of battle-heel *’; 


or, as the author says in another passage, 


‘ With such a very self of zeal.’ 


In short, he is in love. He now meets Holagou. Holagou is 
the leader of a band of Calmuck ‘Tartars, with whom and Messrs, 
Kouteskoff and Co. the most common-place fight ensues which ever 
was fought in ballad epic. Our friend K. buries them all, and then 
gallops away, ‘ with his galloping dreary dun.”’ ‘Then he goes toa 
‘ Cossack-ball’ at Astracan; where, without wiping the blood off 
his beard, he enters the room with most exemplary sang frotd, and 
stops the music : 


¢ The music’s sound is staid — ’tis all surprise, 

His look so warlike —- his such ample size ; 
; High o’er the throng he towers, though in the scene 

Is many a warrior of majestic mien : 
He strides across the hall ; a look of fright 
Is seen in ladies’ eyes at such a sight, 
So fierce he seem’d, for still upon his beard 
The bloody token of the strife was smear’d ; 
But when he roll’d his large blue eye around, 
The ladies’ souls another feeling found.’ 


We think that this insinuation is rather indelicate: but, as the 
Don Cossack is probably of a different opinion, we shall proceed 
without farther comment, and observe that he now goes back, 
after a most rough and Russian appetite at supper, to Yemkero’s 
cottage, and finds it——-empty. A *£ meagre Turk’ has been 
there, to procure his love for the Pasha’s seraglio, and has taken her 
away, with his band of brother procurers: her father has gone after 
her ; and K. sets off after both. The Turks are so frightened at the 
¢ ample size’ and unwashed beard of K., that they release his love, 
Zamasta; who is then immediately married to the Don, for any thing 
that we know to the contrary: but the author refers us ¢ to the 
fondest pair that all the world contains,’ the real winners of the 
Flitch of Bacon, for the knowlege of a secret which, it seems, must 
not*be communicated to the uninitiated reader. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 19. Steps to Sense Verses, or a Set of Exercises to be rendered 
into Latin Hexameters and Pentameters. For the Use of Schools. 
izmo. Lawand Co. 1815. 

* Steps to Sense Verses!’ delightful gradus ad Parnassum for a 
very large portion of our contemporary poets! We can fancy the 
doors of Messrs. Law and Whitaker, No. 13. Ave Maria own 
actually blockaded with the chariots, hackney-coaches, and taxed 





* This sort of line is truly Scottish, or rather Walter Scottish : — 


but the object of this Don Cossack’s ambition is doubtless another 
author. 
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carts, of Messrs. A, B, C, D, E, F, G, &c. among the high and 
the middling multitudes of rhymers, and the rest of the alphabet on 
foot, to secure this preliminary and most necessary help to their com- 
positions. Alas! however, the school-boy alone, and his instructor, 
are benefited by this little publication; to the former of whom it will 
be the means, if rightly used, of much improvement in Latin prosody, 
while to the latter it will save the necessity of accumulating much 
manuscript sense and nonsense of the kind in question. Only let the 
publishers beware, when they deliver the Key to this volume to any 
applicant, (for a Key is advertized with it,) that he has at least a 
large bushy wig, or a threadbare pair of velveteen breeches, to verify 
his title to the character of Jusor instead of that of Pupil. 


Art.20. Guy’s New Latin Primer, or Companion to Latin Gram- 
mars. In Three Parts. 1. Contains regular Nouns, Adjectives, 
Pronouns to be declined, and Verbs to be conjugated ; according 
to the Examples of those Parts of Speech in the Accidence. 
2. Contains the Exceptions to the three Special Rules for the 
Genders ; and the Irregulars in Declension and Conjugation, so 
arranged as to be with fecility understood and retained. 3. Ex- 
hibits such irregular Declensions and Conjugations, at length, as 
are not usually found in School Grammars. By Joseph Guy, 
junior. Author of the English School Grammar.  12mo, 
Baldwin and Co. 

The father, we believe, of this grammarian is author of several 
useful works of an elementary description ; and the son treads pas- 
sibus @quis in the same respectable though lowly path. Considered 
as a mere companion to the Grammar, (all that it pretends to be,) in 
the earliest rudiments of classical education, this little book may be 
safely recommended. Whether, after all the similar works, such a 
publication ** be much wanted,’’ is indeed not so clear a point: but 
we thus obtain at least a variety of choice among books of this 
description. We agree with the author that ‘the exercise here re- 
quired, by affording an interesting variety of school-business, will fill 
up the intervals of grammar-tasks ; and that something of the reason 
and utility of the labour will i//umine the learner’s mind, even during 
the most obscure stage of classical learning.’ 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Art. 21. 4 Treatise on the Construction of Maps; in which the 
Principles of the Projections of the Sphere are demonstrated, and 
their various practical Relations to Mathematical Geography de- 
duced and explained, &c. &c. By Alexander Jamieson. 8vo. 
pp- 188. gs. Boards. Law. 

It is very necessary, in conveying to the student in geography a 
knowlege of the various bearings, extent, boundaries, situations, &c. 
of different countries, to have some means of fixing them on 
his mind with associations of a different sort ; such as peculiarity of 
soil, natural productions, manners of the people, the scites of great 
battles, &c. which have a tendency to ane a more permanent im- 
pression than any that can be effected without them: but, as it is 
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difficult to find subjects always interesting, it is likewise not easy to 
fix the geographical situations of places on the mind of a ee SO as 
to be essentially usefulto him. The only means of supplying such a 
want of association is by the construction of maps ; since that prac- 
tice exhibits the principles on which this useful science is founded, in 
the clearest and most obvious point of view. 

The first general ideas of latitude, longitude, and the several arti- 
ficial lines af. the sphere, can be perhaps in no way better explained 
than by a terrestrial globe: but for the rest we have always thought 
that the time, which is bestowed in schools on what is called “ learn- 
ing the use of the globes,” is thrown away ; and it is frequently the 
means of imparting very incorrect notions to the student, parti- 
cularly with respect to the celestial sphere, which are more difficult 
to eradicate than to implant. 

If, then, the construction of maps is absolutely necessary to con- 
vey a correct idea of Beography, a well digested treatise on this sub- 

of the comprehension of youth, must be 
considered as a very useful performance; and such an one we con- 
ceive Mr. Jamieson’s work to be. It is divided into ten sections, 
viz. Preliminary Remarks on the Nature of the Terrestrial Globe, 
its Circles and their Uses; ‘Preliminary Observations on Maps and 
Charts ; on the Principles of the Orthographic, the Stereographic, 
and the Globular Projection of the ee ; the itmeinel ded 
Trigonometrical Projections of the Sphere on the Plane of the Meri- 
dian and the Equator; the Principles of Mercator’s Projection; on 
the Origin and Properties of the Rhumb Line, or Loxodromic Curve; 
Meridional, Equatorial, and Horizontal Construction of Maps; 
en the Principles and Practice of developing a Spheric Surface on 
a Plane; Geometrical Projections of various Maps; on the Con- 
struction and Use of the Analemma ; to which is subjoined an Ap- 
pendix, containing several interesting and valuable notes. 

It is difficult, in a case of this kind, to make selections which shall 
be a fair specimen of the general execution of the work: but the 
following brief extract may shew the familiar manner in which the 
different subjects are here illustrated ;— it relates to the author’s ex- 
planation of the principles of stereographic projection : 

¢ In the stereographic projection of the sphere, the eye is supposed 
to be situated somewhere upon the surface of the sphere to be re- 
presented, and looking towards the opposite concave surface. Im- 
agine to yourself, that there is before you a glass sphere, hung, like 
the terrestrial globe, in the position of a right sphere; that this 
glass sphere has cut upon its circumference, all the lines and circles 
of the globe, and that those lines and circles are opaque ;_ that within 
this glass sphere, there is a glass plane, coinciding with the points 
Aries and Libra, and by consequence, with the wooden horizon of 
the frame in which your sphere is supposed to be hung; then this 
glass plane meeting the inner surface, or circumference, of the sphere, 
would represent the plane of a great circle of the sphere passing 
through Aries, the north pole, Libra, and the south pole. Conceive, 
also, that there is a perpendicular drawn from the centre of this 
plane or circle, to meet the surface of the sphere precisely where the 
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meridian of 90 degrees is intersected by the equator, reckoning the 
degrees to commence at the first point of Aries. Suppose, then, 
that your eye is placed in this point of the surface, that is, exactly at 
the extremity of the aforesaid perpendicular, and that you are looking 
towards the opposite hemisphere, or which you would see all the 
opaque meridians and parallels, and that straight lines were drawn 
from those meridians and parallels respectively to your eye, those 
straight lines would necessarily pass through the glass plane within 
the sphere, and on this glass plane would be drawn the true represen- 
tation of all the lines upon the surface of the concave hemisphere. 
This, then, would be the stereographic projection of the sphere; and 
when you look at a skeleton planisphere, you have before you the 
identical picture that we have been imagining. By turning your 
~ sphere once round, and viewing the other concave circum- 
erence, you would have another planisphere depicted on the glass 
plane, and these would severally represent the eastern and western 
hemispheres.’ 

We conclude by recommending this work to every student who 
wishes to obtain a correct knowlege of the principles of geography, 
and the construction of geographical maps. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 22. Carpe Diem ; or the true Policy of Europe, at the pre- 
sent Juncture, with regard to France. 8vo. 1s.6d. Stockdale. 
Carpe diem ; —i.e. * being interpreted,”’ In politics, as in farm- 
ing, ** make hay while the sun shines;’”? — never lose an opportunity 
of turning victory to the best advantage. In applying this observ- 
ation to the present state of humbled and degraded France, the author 
advises the allied powers to take every measure which is requisite to 
annihilate jacobinism, and to prevent the possibility of the return of 
revolutionary scenes. The Gallic throne, it is contended, must be 
supported, in order to prevent the overthrow of other thrones, and 
the revival of all the calamities of war; and it is asserted that, ‘ as 
the subversion of the throne of France must prove fatal to the repose 
of Europe, the powers of Europe have an undoubted right to do 
whatever is necessary, for the protection of that throne,’ — even to 
an interference with the internal government. The principle that 
the people have a right to choose their own governors, though a maxim 
of the British constitution, must, it seems, be vigorously resisted, 
as too wild and theoretical for real practice, and calculated to pro- 
duce the most disastrous consequences when it is taken up by the 
multitude. ‘To the question on Divine right, a very vague answer 
is returned ; and, if the power of kings should not be immediately 
derived from God, the people, we are told, have no right to the 
appointment. The allied sovereigns are here urged, at all events and 
against all opposition, to secure the succession of the Bourbons; and, 
in order to make all sure, they are advised to demand the occupation 
of the French fortresses. Thus the Bourbons are to be kept up by 
keeping France down. ‘This is Carpe diem with a vengeance ! 
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MEDICINE. 


Art. 23. Facts and Observations on Liver Complaints and Bilious 
Disorders in general; and on such Derangements of these Organs 
as influence the Biliary Secretion. With Practical Deductions, 
drawn from a close and constant Attention to this Subject in 
various Climates; connected by an appropriate and successful 
Mode of Treatment. The whole illustrated and confirmed by an 
extensive Selection of Cases, demonstrating the many serious and 

. fatal Consequences which too often arise from a mistaken View of 
the primary Seat of Disease. By John Faithhorn, formerly Sur- 
eon in the East India Company’s Service. 8vo. 6s. Boards. 

porta andCo. 1814. 

It appears that the author of this work has had many opportuni- 
ties of observing the diseases of the Liver: but he has probably 
magnified the importance of his experience, since he is inclined to 
suppose that every affection to which the human frame is subject 
may be traced to some mischief in this organ. We should, however, 
pardon him for an error of this kind, which generally attaches to an 
exclusive attention to any one subject, provided that we could obtain 
correct information respecting the symptoms of the diseases that are 
connected with the secretion of bile; a class of maladies which we 
regard as extremely important, although perhaps not so universal as 
Mr..Faithhorn supposes them to be. 

In order to form an opinion of the author’s physiology and che- 
mistry, we may take his description of the uses and nature of bile. Its 
uses he states to be, to extricate chyle from chyme ; to excite the 
peristaltic action of the intestines ; to impart the yellow colour to the 
feces; and to prevent the accumulation of mucus and acid in the intes- 
tines. We shall quote the account of the chemical composition of bile: 

¢ 1. It contains a large proportion of water. 

‘ 2. A substance closely resembling animal albumen. 

¢ 3. A peculiar resinous inflammable matter naturally and inti- 
mately mixed with it. 

¢ 4, Soda, forming a kind of soap or saponaccous extract. 

‘ 5. Some neutral salts ; 

« 6. Anda small quantity of oxyd of iron. 

‘ Besides these constituents, there is a coloring and odorant matter, 
but it is not yet ascertained whether these are properties of any of 
the above-mentioned ingredients, or whether they belong to a parti- 
cular substance. 

‘ Some chemists have thought, that they could likewise detect a 
saccharine matter in bile, but the experiments to this purpose have 
by no means been conclusive.’ 

We observe nothing very remarkable in Mr. F.’s account of the 
acute hepatitis, nor does he throw any new light on its diagnosis. 
The treatment consists, first, in the vigorous prosecution of the 
antiphlogistic plan ; and then in the administration of small doses of 
calomel, combined with ipecacuanha, and sulphate of magnesia. He 
afterward enters very fully into chronic hepatitis, details its symptoms 
at large, and endeavours to point out its connection with other dis- 


eases. We should be unwilling to charge him with menage 
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much less with wilful perversion of facts: but we must acknowlege 
that his descriptions do not convey any very distinct idea to our 
minds; nor do we perceive the effects of that great experience to 
which he lays claim, and which might be supposed to have given him 
some peculiar advantage in the detection of those nice shades 
which guide the discerning practitioner. It rather seems, indeed, 
that, wherever Mr. Faithhorn is called to a case of an obscure nature, 
attended with derangement of the stomach and bowels, he concludes 
that the liver is affected, and prescribes accordingly. 

He divides the chronic affections of the liver into two stages ; 
‘1. That of a simple derangement of the hepatic functions; and 
2. an actual change in the organization of this gland.’ This division 
is founded in nature, and ought to be kept in view in practice: but 
it will probably not be easy to draw the line of distinction; a cir- 
cumstance the less indeed to be regretted, as the same kind of treat- 
ment will generally apply to both states of the organ. 

Cases are added to the volume, but they are not very instructive. 
The principal circumstances which they relate are that the patient’s 
disease had been mistaken by some eminent physician, and that Mr. 
Faithhorn was consulted, found the complaints to be connected with 
the liver, and cured them. We have no personal knowlege of the 
writer, but justice obliges us to state that he does not impress us 
with a favourable opinion of his talents. We would willingly hope 
that his publication is not one of those which are intended to act as 
a species of professional advertisement for patients ;—a plan that is 
but too common in the metropolis, 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 24. Facts and Evidences on the Subject of Baptism; in a 
Letter to a Deacon of a Baptist Church. With ‘Two Plates, 
By the Editor of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible. 8vo. 
pp- 52. 1s. ‘Taylor, Hatton Garden. 1815.° 
Some real difficulty attaches to the controversy on the proper 

suljects of baptism, and it should seem that the antient mode of its 

administration is a point not easily settled. The Facts and Evidences 
collected in this cheap pamphlet are intended to throw light on the 
latter object ; and, in addition to the matter contained in the letter- 
press, it is illustrated by two appropriate engravings, in which the 
argument is addressed to the eye. ‘The writer, after having ascer- 
tained the precise meaning in Scripture of the ~words which we 
translate to dip and to baptize, and having shewn that reason and 
common sense have forbidden us to suppose that the persons and things 
there mentioned were w/ol/y immersed in water, proceeds to remark 
with regard to the most important of all baptisms, (viz. that of the 

Holy Spirit,) to which water-baptism is compared, that ‘ plunging 

was an impossibility in its administration.” When the Divme Spirit 

is the agent, baptizing is synonimous with ¢ t. sending down, 2. com- 
ing, 3. giving, 4. falling, 5. shedding, 6. pouring, 7. sitting or abiding, 

8. anointing, 9. filling, 10. sealing.’ 

‘ The daptism by the Holy Ghost, it is clear, was conferred by 
the descending of the baptismal element. Are there any instances of 
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the use of the word daptism in reference to water, which instances 
also mark the descending of the baptismal element ? — if there are, 
then water-baptism, where described, must be taken in a sense coin- 
cident with baptism by the Holy Ghost, and that strictly ; or else we 
render one part of the word of God repugnant to another. 

¢ The first instance I refer to, is afforded by the Greek translators 
of Daniel, who inform us that Nebuchadnezzar in his deranged state, 
should be baptized with the dew of heaven; and this is repeated, 
to inform us, that he really was baptized with the dew of heaven ; and 
this is repeated again ;- affording so many unquestionable applications 
of the word baptize to the descent of the dew of heaven upon Nebu- 
chadnezzar. For, how stood this fact ? The vapours raised up into 
the atmosphere during the heat of the day, — descended, — shed 
themselves, — fe/l down, — during the cooler hours of the evening 
and night, on the person of the unhappy Babylonian monarch: by 
these say the Seventy, he was baptized. A clearer-instance of descent 
there cannot be.’ — 

* Again, the bird that was to be let fly away at the cleansing of the 
leper, was to be BAPTIZED, dipped, in the blood of the bird that was 
killed ; but it is evident to common sense, that no bird could yield 
blood enough to admit the pLuNerNG of the living bird ; of cedar- 
wood ; scarlet-wool, and hyssop ; which also were to be dipped. In 
fact, I am not aware that the word baptize is ever used in the LXX. 
in the sense of PLUNGING ; nor is it so understood by our translators, 
except in one instance for the sake of a strength of expression.’ 

These quotations are supposed clearly to indicate the nature of 
baptisms among the Jews; and, as no specific rule is given in the 
N. T. for the administration of Christian baptism, it may be pre- 
sumed that the apostles in this instance adopted the usage of their 
country. We leave others to decide what stress should be laid on 
Mr. Salt’s account of an Abyssinian baptism, where washing is pre- 
paratory to pouring on the head of the baptized: but the plates here 
given, which contain antient representations of baptism, certainly 
merit notice, though they belong not to the first century. They 
may be regarded as engraved or sculptured traditions. The first 
contains several representations of the baptism of Christ, copied from 
the ornaments of antient churches ; in which he is exhibited standing 
or partly immersed in the Jordan, while water is poured on his head 
by the Baptist. ‘The second affords a view of those baths with which 
every Roman family was furnished; and it is added, by way of 
eomment, * Since, then, such baths were common if not rather uni- 
versal, in Roman families, Cornelius, himself a Roman, required no 
tank in which to be baptized. The Phillippian jailor, having used a 
bath for the purpose of washing the stripes of his prisoners, might 
subsequently use the very same bath for the purpose of washing away 
= 3 and of receiving baptism, afterwards, in the name of the 

ord.’ 

The additional considerations, including comments on the vara 
moar of John, iii. 23. and on the apostle’s phrase buried with him in 


baptism, Rom. vi. 4., will perhaps be regarded as more laboured than 
satisfactory. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 25. 4 Statement of the Facts connected with a Precognition, 
taken in the College of Glasgow, on the 3oth and 31st of March, 
1815. By Professor Mylne. $vo. pp. 64. Longman and Co. 
We are informed, and we can readily credit the information, that 

the case to which this pamphlet relates has excited general attention 

and produced a strong sensation in Scotland. The circumstances are 
these: Professor Mylne having preached in the Chapel of the 

College of Glasgow on the Sunday after it was known there that 

Bonaparte had returned from Elba to Paris, some person or persons, 

either from the grossest misapprehension or from pure malignity, laid 

a secret information against the Professor, charging him with high 

treason and blasphemous perversion of Holy Scripture: in conse- 

quence of which the Sheriff and Procurator-Fiscal of Lanarkshire 
took a precognition, or preparatory investigation, into the conduct 
of the Professor, in his official station as chaplain in the College 

Chapel on the 26th of March last. It appeared that the preacher 

selected for his text, Acts, xi. 1—19.; that the Psalm given out was 

the cviith, to which he had regularly come in the course of his duty in 
the chapel; and that the morning-service was concluded by singing 

a part of the xxvith Scripture Translation. On this evidence, and on 

some expressions in the devotional part of the service, in which the 

Professor (like a true Christian) prayed that ‘the Governments of 

Europe, by the wisdom and justice of their administration, might 

every where engage the attachment and fidelity of their subjects,’ a 

serious charge was clandestinely preferred against the Professor, of 

wishing the subversion of the government of the Bourbons, and of 
applying to Bonaparte language solely appropriated by Revelation to 
the blessed Saviour of the world. The Faculty of the College of 

Glasgow, as well as the party accused, were indignant at an insinu- 

ation so totally unfounded, and requested the Lord Advocate to 

give up the clandestine accusers, on the deposition of whom the pre- 
cognition was taken: this, however, the Lord Advocate declined ; 
though he did not hesitate to exonerate the Professor from the 
charges so stupidly, if not maliciously, preferred against him. We 
are not surprized that the Professor was dissatisfied with the conduct 
of the Lord Advocate on this occasion; but still, as the whole pre- 

— had not brought forwards a single testimony that could Bie. 

nish ground even for a plausible surmise that the slightest crime or 

criminal intention was imputable to him, the Professor complete] 
triumphs. Indeed, he declares that, when he read the words in the 
xxvith Scriptural Translation, beginning, “ Behold he comes, your 

Leader comes, with might and honour crown’d,” * Bonaparte was 

no more in his thoughts than the Lord Advocate of Scotland.’ 
Something like French espionage appears in this transaction, in 

which the accuser is concealed, and his declaration is withholden. 

The Professor personally complains also of the Lord Advocate’s pre- 

cipitation and injurious conduct, and represents it as pregnant with 

evil in a public point of view. His pamphlet is not only temperately 
written, but is throughout well argued ; and for his fellow-subjects 


he may well lament that, if the determined silence of the Lord Ad. 
| vocate 
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vocate on this point be made a precedent, and the name of base in- 
formers be secreted, ‘ persons who are totally innocent may incur all 
the odium which the public throws on the guilty,’ though they may 
be free from the sentence of the law. 

The very sharp look out for treason, by those very officious loyalists 
who laid the information against Professor Mylne, reminds us ofa 
laughable anecdote recorded by Dr. Johnson in his life of Yalden, 

“© Lives of the Poets,’ Vol. iii. p.165. octavo edit.) who was 
suspected of dangerous designs against government, because the words 
thorough-paced doctrine were found in his pocket-book. ‘ This ex. 

ression,”’ says the biographer, ‘ the imagination of his examiners 
had impregnated with treason, and the Doctor was enjoined to ex- 

lain them. ‘Thus pressed, he told them that the words had lain 
unheeded in his pocket-book from the time of Queen Anne, and that 
he was ashamed to give an account of them ; but the truth was, that 
he had gratified his curiosity one day, by hearing Daniel Burgess in 
the pulpit, and those words were a memorial hint of a remarkable 
sentence by which he warned his congregation to deware of thorough- 

aced doctrine, that doctrine, which, coming in at one ear, paces 
through the head, and goes out at the other.” 

Poor Dr. Yalden’s explanation raised a laugh: but poor Professor 
Mylne, if he shames his accusers, seems to Feel no mirth in his own 
mind, and excites none in his readers. 


Art. 26. Essays Moral and Entertaining, on the various Faculties and 
Passions of the Human Mind. By the Right Hon. Edward, Earl 
of Clarendon. 12mo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1815. 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, was born in 1608, bred to the 
bar, and distinguished in parliament for his steady support of the 
royal cause. After the death of Charles I. he withdrew into 
France ; where he wrote an admired history of his own times, a re- 
futation of Hobbes, some devotional works, and these Essays. At 
the Restoration, he returned to Great Britain, was a warm adviser 
of the Act of Uniformity, and attained the station of Lord Chancellor. 
Probably, however, Charles I1. did not view with pleasure that breach 
of the royal word, —that dereliction of the declaration of Breda, —to 
which, by the Act of Uniformity, he had been reduced ; —at least he 
withdrew his favour from the Earl of Clarendon, and suffered him 
to fall the victim of a parliamentary impeachment, and to close his 
life in France in a second exile. He died at Rouen in 1674. * 

These Essays form the weakest part of his works. They were 
written chiefly at Montpelier, whither in 1669 he had retired under 
the pressure of weary sickness ; and they may once have served as 
the pastime of idleness, or the consolation of adversity : but, in our 
judgment, the ennui must be great, and the adversity little, which 
could now find in them pastime and consolation. Seneca was pro- 
bably the favourite reading of Mr. Hyde at the time of his writing 
these Essays ; since the radical maxims of the discourses are frequently 





“* See an account of his Religion and Policy, written shortly 


before his death, Rev. Vol. lxxiv. N.S. p. 51. 
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borrowed from that antient, though branched out with a fibrous, ex. 
crescent, and feeble fungosity. Here is the blood of Seneca indeed, 
but of Seneca in the warm bath: the vital energies are gone, and 
the florid hues are enfeebled by dilution. 

We copy one of the shorter pieces : 


‘ Or Envy. ‘ Montpellier, 1670- 

‘ If envy, like anger, did not burn itself in its own fire, and 
consume and destroy those persons it possesses, before it can destroy 
those it wishes worst to, it would set the whole world on fire, and 
leave the most excellent persons the most miserable. Of all the 
affections and passions which lodge themselves within the breast of 
man, envy is the most troublesome, the most restless, hath the most 
of malignity, the most of poison in it. The object she hath an 
immortal hatred to is virtue; and the war she makes is always 
against the best and virtuous men, at least against those who have 
some signal perfection. No other passion vents itself with that 
circumspection and deliberation, and is in all its rage and extent in 
awe of some controul. The most choleric and angry man may 
offend an honest and a worthy person, but he chuses it not ; he had 
rather provoke a worse man, and at worst he recollects himself upon 
the sight of the magistrate. Lust, that is blind and frantic, gets into 
the worst company It can, and never assaults chastity. But envy, 
a more pernicious affection than either of the other, is inquisitive, 
observes whose merit most draws the eyes of men upon it, is most 
crowned by the general suffrage ; and against that person he shoots 
all his venom, and without any noise enters into all unlawful combi- 
nations against him to destroy him: though the high condition 
Solomon was in kept him from feeling the effects of it, (for kings 
can only be envied by kings,) he well discovered the uncontroulable 
ower of it; “ wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous; but who 
can stand before envy?” (Prov. xxvii. 6.) Let wrath be as cruel 
as it will, a stronger wrath can disarm it, or application and address 
can pacify it: fair words have power over it, and let anger be never 
so outrageous, it can be resisted, and will extinguish itself: they 
both give fair warning, are discovered afar off, and we have time to 
fight or fly ; but envy hath no fixed open residence, no man knows 
where it dwells, nor can discern when it marches; it is a sguadroni 
volante, that declares no war, but breaks into our quarters when we 
do not suspect it to be near us, wounds our reputation, stifles the 
brightness of our merit, and works even upon our friends to suspend 
their good opinion, and to doubt whether they are not deceived, and 
whether we are as good as we appear to be. If our credit be so 
well built, so firm, that it is not easy to be shaken by calumny and 


. Insinuation, it then over commends us, and extols us beyond reason 


to those upon whom we depend, till they grow jealous ; and so blow 
us up when they cannot throw us down. There is no guard to be 
kept against envy, because no man knows where it dwells ; and ge- 
nerous and innocent men are seldom jealous and suspicious till they 
feel the wound, or discern some notorious effect of it. It shelters 
itself for the most part in dark and melancholy constitutions, yet 

some- 
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sometimes gets into less suspected lodgings, but never owns to be 
within when it is asked for. All other passions do not only betray 
and discover, but likewise confess themselves ; the choleric man con- 
fesses he is angry, and the proud man confesses he is ambitious; the 
covetous man never denies that he loves money, and the drunkard 
confesses that he loves wine: but no envious man ever confessed that 
he did envy ; he commands his words much better than his looks, 
and those would betray him, if he had not bodily infirmities apparent 
enough, that those of the mind cannot easily be discovered, but in 
the mischief they do. Envy pretends always to be a rival to virtue, 
and to court honour only by merit, and never to be afflicted but on 
the behalf of justice, when persons less meritorious come to be pre- 
ferred; and it is so far true, that it seldom assaults unfortunate 
virtue, and is as seldom troubled for any success, how unworthy 
soever, that doth not carry a man farther than the envious man 
himself can attain to; he envies and hates, and would destroy every 
man who hath better parts or better fortune than himself ; and that 
he is not a witch proceeds only from the devil’s want of power, that 
he cannot give him illustrious conditions, for he hath more pride and 
ambition than any other sort of sinner.’ 

Now let us mark how much false philosophy, and how much 
thoughtless untruth, this little disquisition contains. It is not true 
that envy usually destroys its possessor, before it destroys those to 
whom it wishes ill: — nor that envy is the most tormenting of the 
passions ; — nor that envy hates virtue, since she takes arms not against 
merit, but against success, and quarrels only with rewarded excel- 
lence ; — nor that envy enters without noise into combination, since it 
is the reverse of a silent passion, and prone even to contradictory and 
inconsistent carpings ; — nor that kings can only be envied by kings; 
since they are probably least envied by those who know most of their 
condition ;— nor that envy has no fixed or known residence, since 
her proper home is the bosom of an unsuccessful rival. In short, if 
this whole essay were to be dissected, period by period, it would be 
found to consist of plausible empty common-places, sounding like 
wholesome morality, but which, when exposed to the crucible of a 
critical philosophy, supply no fumes of fancy to the alembic, no 
drops of sense to the receiver, but all is a caput mortuum, dull, brittle, 
and dry. 

Ean Clarendon’s memory rather deserves the veneration of the 
church than of the throne ; since he had less of the gentleman than 
of the bigot, and adhered to the monarch out of deference to the 
priest. Fortunate in the subject of his history, and conversant with 
the incidents and men which he had to paint, he has attained merited 
rank as a chronicler: but his other writings have the same diffuse 
garrulity, without original observations to record. 

This republication is dedicated to the Princess Elizabeth, by the 
Rev. James Stanier Clarke. 7 


Art. 27. The Doctrine of Chances, or the Theory of Gaming made 
easy to all Persons acquainted with common Arithmetic, &c. by 
pie 99 Rouse. 8vo. pp.350. 15s. Boards. Lackington 
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"he Doctrine of Chances, considered with reference to the mathe- 
matical investigations which it embraces, is perhaps one of the most 
difficult subjects of analysis; and it has engaged the attention of se- 
veral of the most eminent mathematicians of Europe, from the date of 
its first introduction to the present time, when it has received a per- 
manent form in the able hands of Laplace. We are accustomed, there» 
fore, to look for deep analytical research, and profound investigations, 
in a work bearing the title of ¢ The Doctrine of Chences:’ but nothing 
of that kind will be found in the present performance. The object 
of Mr. Rouse is to adapt his theory to the capacity of the professed 
gamester, whom he shrewdly supposes to be ignorant of all but the 
most common rules of arithmetic; and he has accordingly reduced 
that part of the doctrine of chances, which is connected with the usual 
cases of gaming, to its most simple form: thus producing a work 
which will probably be received with approbation in all the gaming- 
houses in the metropolis, and consulted in any gambling dispute with 
the same confidence with which our lawyers refer to Coke upon 
Littleton. 

In the Introduction, the author enters into an explanation of the 
general principles of the doctrine of chances, of the symbols, notation, 
&c. employed in the volume, and gives a few simple cases by way of 
illustration. The remainder of the book is divided into five principal 
heads; viz. Cards, Dice, Lotteries, Horse-racing, and Miscella- 
neous Problems; with a number of tables for rendering the compu- 
tations concise. Nothing of a very novel cast is to be expected in a 
work of this description ; many of the general problems are found in 
De Moivre, Montmort, &c. which are here branched out to fit the 
particular cases under consideration; and in several others, in 
which the exact determination of the probability requires properly 
the summation of a series, the author has contrived to find a ready 
method of approximation, which is not often very wide of the truth. 
On the whole, we are inclined to think that Mr. Rouse is well ac- 
quainted with the subject which he has undertaken ; and, if we could 
view the execution of the ———- independently of the practice 
to which it relates, and of the dreadful consequences which so fre- 
quently attend a habit of gambling, we should be disposed to say 


that the volume was deserving of commendation: but, with reference 


to its object, we are sorry to see a considerable share of ingenuity 


employed in debasing one of the finest branches of analysis, in order 
to reduce it to the comprehension of gamblers and sharpers: thus 


rendering it subservient to one of the most pernicious passions of the 
human mind. 


Art. 28. Practical Observations on the Dry Rot in Timbers &c. 
with Specifications for its Prevention on Board of Ships of War, 
and Merchant Vessels; public Buildings, Mansions, and private 
Dwellings: with the best System of Ventilation for Ships and 


Bodies of Timber, in close and confined Places. By Ralph Dodd, 


me Engineer, &c. 8vo. pp.63. 58. stitched. Hatchard. 
1815. 


If bad writing could possibly be attributed to the disease here 
mentioned, we should conclude that the Dry Rot had by some 
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cruel accident found its way into Mr. Dodd’s pericranium ; for we 
do not recollect an instance in which we have been assailed with a more 
involved and chaotic style, by which subjects the most heterogeneous 
are mixed together and in one sentence. The Dedication is a cu- 
rious specimen of this kind, and the first paragraph in the essay 
itself is not much inferior to it : 
_ © Permit me to state, that different periods of my life have been 
in those situations which have given me ample opportunities of 
making nautical inquiries ; therefore, let me beg the honour of your 
attention to what, I conceive, of great national importance, the 
Dry Rot in Timber, which has made such destructive strides in 
many ships of his Majesty’s navy, as well as those of the Merchant 
service: on this subject I shall confine myself solely to my own 
practical remarks, although, I believe, many treatises have been 
written on the subject of Dry Rot in Timber, and I ought to ac- 
_ knowledge a neglect of not perusing them. In my researches after 
this Rot in shipping, I have discovered it to be a perfect fungus, 
of various species, the same as on shore in private houses, mansions, 
public buildings, &c. in many of which at this period it is making 
an alarming progress, and some of it, from microscopic observations, 
beautiful in its growth, like a well planted wood, sending its ex- 
tended fibrous roots into the timber, and acting on it like a number 
of hydraulic pumps, or leeches on the human frame, drawing out 
the blood or vital stream of life ; when the wood thus destroyed or 
rotted becomes of less specific gravity, almost as light as cork, 
from the loss of its fluidity, and all its elasticity, with the fibrous 
qualities destroyed, as it rents and cracks against the grain, and 
often becomes a dry powder of a brown colour, from the portion of 
iron it contains ; and some of this rot puts on the appearance of a 
hoary frost, with a shamoise leather-like skin between that and the 
wood, while some a bushy-like fungus, to a large size. I have 
seen this species of the fungus almost as white, and not much unlike 


the nature of spongy or furzy turnip, but of a different figure, fill » 


up the whole space of it occupied between the planking and timber 
of vessels ; this was the case lately much to be regretted, in the 
Royal Sovereign Yacht at Deptford Dock Yard, when opened out 
for repair, although she had once before, at that place, had much 
done to her on account of the Dry Rot, to be regretted, because, 
probably, she is one of the handsomest vessels of her kind ever 
built, and with equal qualities for working to windward, fleetness 
of sailing, &c. In the examination of the Royal Charlotte Yacht, 
also a beautiful vessel, I found ber badly affected with the Dry 
Rot, but of the polypetalous species.’ 

Mr. Dodd boasts much of his experience, and experience ‘he may 
have had: but he communicates the result of it in a rambling 
round-about way, and repeats the same hint so often that we grow 
tired of his dissertation, (if so it may be called,) before we reach 
the end. He alarms us respecting the state of the Navy from Dry 
Rot, and talks of his preventive: but he does not inform us what 
are the ingredients of which it is composed. Ventilation is properly 
recommended ; and the nearest approach.to a specification of the 


much puffed Dry Rot Preventive is in the following passage : 
6+ ¢ Although 
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¢ Although we cannot always cure many events and diseases 
that occur, it is often put into our hands to prevent them by a 
timely application of their known antidote; and as, it is certain 
the cause of the Dry Rot in tirhber is at first by a fungus, and 
that fungus is a vegetable, therefore, of course, the greater anti- 
vegetable that can be applied to this timber without injury to its 
quality or stopping up its pores, certainly keeps this disease more 
remote from it: thus treating any new frame of timber, the inner 
and outer planking, and with the new system of internal ventilation 
by atmospheric air, I could pledge my existence, that the Dry Rot 
would not make that destructive progress it has lately unfortunately 
done in many vessels.’ 

The author talks of ¢ nature depositing spawn for animated fish,’ 
(p. 24.) — of * pyratus of iron,’ (p. 32.) —* of a tribute on truth,’ 
(p-39-)—-of ‘a statement dy a conscious duty,’ (p. 39.) — of 
‘ variegated scenes throwing him into situations,’ (p. 43.) &c. 

Before this civil engineer ventures again to publish, let him consult 
some person who understands composition, to teach him the necessity 
of arrangement and condensation. 


SINGLE SERMON. 


Art.29. The Reasons of the Protestant Religion: delivered at a 
Monthly Association of Protestant Dissenting Ministers and Con- 
gregations, held at the Meeting House in Islington, May 4th, 
1815. By John Pye Smith, D.D. 8vo. pp. 60. 2s. Conder. 
This discourse is inscribed to the Marquis of Lansdowne as a 

warm friend of the Protestant interest, and merits the perusal of a// 
its friends, on account of the clear and judicious manner in which the 
fundamental principles of Protestantism are exhibited. Dr. Smith 
is liberal without compromising the truth; and, while he fayours 
emancipation of the Catholics, 3 gives no quarter to their religious 
system. With his enmity to popery, however, he does not hesitate 
to allow that under it much Christian good exists, and that within 
its pale many excellent Christians may be found: but he enters his 
strong protest against the additions which, in the shape of errors 
and corruptions, it has made to the primitive faith; demonstrating 
himself to be in every sense of the word a Protestant. 

Dr. S. begins with denying the authority of the Pope, and the 
lawfulness of his office. Clearly does he prove that no visible head 
of the church was appointed by Christ, and that no valid pretext 
can be urged by the Bishop of Rome for claiming this supremacy. 
The vague testimony of some early writers is of little avail in this 
case. Peter was not the apostle of the Gentiles ; we have no hint 
in Scripture of his having been at Rome, and no evidence worthy of 
credit that he was made its bishop. ‘The Pope of Rome, Ste hag 
cannot sit in Peter’s chair ; and if he could, this act would not con- 
stitute him the universal bishop: so that Dr. S. is justified in as- 
serting, in the first place, that the Roman Catholic system is founded 
on a false ground of authority. His other reasons agaifist popery 
are, that it weakens the essential principles of personal religion,-= ‘thet 
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it includes doctrines absurd, unscriptural, and pernicious, — that it 
subverts the importance and utility of the Holy Scriptures,—that it is 
favourable to tyranny, — that it invades the authority of Christ, our 
only spiritual ao oma that on the whole it is an audacious in- 
novation on his religion. If this be a picture of popery, more is to be 
said against it than for it, and we Protestants are not so blind and 
obetinatesas some Catholics would represent us. 

After having strongly urged his arguments in behalf of Protest. 
antism, the preacher with equal energy adduces his reasons for being 
a Protestant Dissenter ; and he concludes with exhorting all persons 
to expose and refute every pernicious perversion of the Christian 
religion, but at the same time to abstain from sanctioning exclusions 
and persecutions as means of promoting the truth. Long as this 
sermon is, it contains so much good sense, that the select congrega- 
tion to which it was delivered probably did not complain of this 
circumstance. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Broadhurst’s polite letter is received ; and we are happy to 
learn that, in the event of a second edition of his Funeral Orations, 
he is disposed to avail himself of what he is pleased to call our ¢ very 
judicious and learned observations’ on them, in our last Number. 





Mr. Fearn, also, m acknowleging our * handsome mention’ of his 
«¢ Essay on Consciousness,” (in the last Review,) regrets that we 
were not aware that a second edition of the work has been some time 
published; which ‘ embraces a far wider extent of subject, and is 
certainly beyond comparison a different thing from the first and crude 
performance.’ As we also are sorry that this circumstance was not 
previously known to us, we take this opportunity of stating it to our 


readers ; and we hope soon to attend to Mr. F.’s other works. 





H. M. is obliging in his solicitude about our new General: Index, 
to which our thoughts have lately been 90 often directed by various 
Correspondents, e cannot yet decide on the undertaking, but are 
sufficiently aware of its desirableness. 


We should be glad to accommodate A. B. with the information 
which he solicits : but the liability to be thus often called out of our 
immediate duty forces us to decline a compliance with such requests. 
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